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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME 1. 


^IlIS series ol roporla ia intondcil to make known to tko?e 
who arc engaged in edacation in In^bt wliat is being 
attempted or nchicvc'3 by all ranks of workers in tbo Fame fidd. 
It conveys no orders, and contains no declarations of Government 
policy. The writers alone arc rcsponriblo for tbo opinions expressjd j 
and tbo choice of a subject does not imply tho intention to hold up 
for imitation the system of instruction described. India con- 
trrins within her borders peoplo who differ from one another in race, 
religion, history, bngnago, social usages, moio widely than the 
nations of Europe ; so Uut no certain oonclnrion can bo drawn as to tbo 
probable effect in one Province of methods of instruction which 
have been found to succeed in nnolher. Dnt, in spite of the 
sharp contrasts of character and intclligenco that underlie edu- 
cation in India, nno Imperial policy controls the wholo; and in 
virtue of this a common interest unites all who, whether in tho 
service of Government or not, nro striving to promote good 
teaching in schools or colleges. Tho range and variety of tho 
problems with which wo arc concerned givo scope for the free 
play of ideas on tho subject, and justify an ampler and more dis- 
currivG style of treatment than is possihlo under tho conditions 
which govern the production of ofQcial reports. 

Tho bulk of tbo population of India is engaged in agricul- 
ture. Viewed therefore in tho light of the numbers directly 
affected, by far tho greatest part of Indian education means tho 
provision of good rural primary schools for tho eons of agri- 
culturists. In tho Central Provinces, Mr. Sharp writes. " the 
rural school, estahlishcd out of nothing, and in the teeth of 
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oppoBition, itself h.ad to create tlie Avant tliat it was desti ’ 
fuiai.” Tkis is not true of all parts of India; consequently 
system wliicli Mr. Sharp describes may be regarded as the tft ^ 
tnent of our most momentous problem in its most perplexi^ 
form. Those Avho are familiar with the movement in othe\^ 
countries towards making the course of instruction in rural 
schools more “ practical ”, Avill recognise the similarity of the 
lines on which the rural school in the Central Provinces has 
been developed; the half-time school, so designed as to allow the 
children to work in the fields during the rest of the day; the 
modifi-cation of the curriculum to suit their requirements, and 
also to adapt the school to the needs of the minority who are 
not agriculturists; the school gardens, the lessons on village 
records, practically illustrated in the fields; the training of the 
teachers on a farm, and the lessons on “ agriculture ” given in 
the village school, with the limits within which such lessons 
' can be useful. Yaluable as farm training is for primary 
teachers, in order to turn their eyes on to the external world, 
and induce them to base their lessons in the village school 
upon common things famiKar to the children, it does not pre- 
tend to aim at reforming agricultural practice. The object of 
the village school is to make the children “ observers, thinkers, 
experimenters ” in however humble a degree ; it is not an 
agency for teaching the agricultural population how to conduct 
their business. 

School Boards, School Committees, District Councils, 
Inspectors, examinations, standards, normal schools and certi- 
ficated teachers — these things are English in origin; and 
within the framework so constructed, we see, in the lively 
picture which Mr. Sharp has painted, the school at work; the 
malguzar and the patwari; the boys repeating their fractional 
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<oblo« according lo immemorial custom, and solving arith- 
metical problems by the traditional rules; learning their 
sacred poctrj* by methods which have a native technique and 
terminology of their own; chanting it to Indian music; 
writing the appropriate auspicious wortls or formal salutations 
in their sums and their lettora; learning something of the in- 
tricacies of Indian laud tenure, and drilling by tbo native ^tcra 
of physical exercises called Dethi Kasrat, Wo, watching Ibcni, 
discuss the place of object lessons in such a scheme of instme- 
tion, the encouragement of Jlemathun^et the application of 
the doctrines of FrQbcl, and tho rendering of “ capillary attrac- 
tion” into intelligible Ilindt. 

Tho system followed in the Central Provinces has its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, and these may bo worth study, with- 
out a«^uming that they are necessarily superior lo other ways of 
dealing with tbo same question, nor that they will certainly 
succeed in another soil. Tho half-time school has been tried 
ehowhere, but not hilbcrio with equally good results; tbo 
distinct rural curriculum is a feature not found in all provincial 
systems; the School Committee, which appears on the whole to 
succeed in giving tho villagers an interest in their school with- 
out exciting them to undue interference, is worth the attention 
of those who are considering its extension; Dcslii Kasrat is 
already attaining popularity in some other provinces which 
have not already Uicir own varieties of physical exercises. Tho 
solidity and brightness of tho school premises, often tho 
beat kept buildings in tho village, arc also a characteristic in 
which tho Central Provinces differ from somo others in which 
primary education is more widely diffused. 

But in its intermixture of Bnglish and native methods, here 
an indigenous tradition utilised, there an English form super- 
imposed, the system described in this volume is typical of pri- 
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mary scliools, and indeed of tlie wliole educational fabric, 
tbroughout India. It is an intermixture requiring great skill 
and care in its detailed adjustments, so as neither to perpetuate 
the native routine of antiquity, nor to bewilder the simple 
countryman with demands for “ Socratic and Pestalozzic 
methods ”, but to produce an adaptation which the villager can 
understand, and the Englishman approve. The highest powers 
of the educational officer are exercised in making effective in 
the elementary school the contact between Western ideals and 
native life. On the one side, he has to winnow out the peda- 
gogy which comes from Europe, until all that is merely for- 
mula, catchword or apparatus has been rejected, and only that 
which is essential remains. On the other side, he needs the 
gift of entering completely , into native modes of thought; an 
intimate knowledge of the language of the country, and a vivid 
sympathy with its people. 


H. W. ORANGE, 
Director General of Education 


Simla, November 190S, 


in India. 
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Section 1 INTROOUCTORV. 

1. Tbo followinp pages ore on attempt to tlescribo tlio work- lairodnctorj 
ing of rural echooU in the Central Provinces. The picture 

the school occupies ecclton II; Uio analysis and building up of 
ita constituent part^ arc given in eections III to XIII; section 
XIV Bummariscs and rcvlewB the objects aimed at and tho ex- 
tent to which tijcy are attained. 

2. Our business in these pages is almost solely with rural 
primary schools for boys. Out of a total of 2,6G3 educational 
institutions and of 1*12,720 scholars in the prorinco, 2,123 boys’ 
schools and 123,331 male scholars nro of tho primary grade; 
aud of these schools the great hulk ore rural. Tbo districts 
over which Ihcfo schools arc scattered vary greatly in their 
physical and ethnographical characteristics. Tho Central 
Provinces are not among tho most advanced of tbo great divi- 
Bions of India. They contain hilly tracts of wide extent, hard 
of access and notorious for fever, thin-soiled, covered with forest, 
whither tho aboriginal tribes fled for refuge when tho flood of 
Indo-Aryan invasion swept over tho richer plains below. 

There, in tho fastnesses of tho Satpura and Yindhya hills, they 
still dwell, forming even now twenty-four per cent, of tho po- 
pulation — Gonds, Eols, Korkus, and Saigas — a shy and super- 
stitious folk almost wholly unamenable to tho influences o£ 
civilisation. To tho west of thceo hill tracts aro tho Dhils; in 
the east tho inhabitants nro Uriya — a race (perhaps unjustly) 
reckoned among the most backward of India. From north and 
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south, the waves of Hindu conquest have crept up the valleys 
and lapped the bases of the hills — ^from the north Kurmis and 
Lodhisj neither of them castes of exalted origin ; from the south 
the Marathas. In the rural tracts the Muhammadan element 
is a negligible quantity. 

3. The density of the population is only just over one 
himdred persons per square mile. ^ And yet the figures dealing 
with education (ludicrous as they would appear in a European 
country) are not unsatisfactory when compared with other 
parts of India. Of the boys of a school-going age fifteen per 
cent., of the girls just over one per cent., axe actually under 
instruction. Eight per cent, may be taken as the figure for 
both sexes together. 

4. It is for the cultivating and labouring classes that the 
rural primary school is chiefly intended. Hence such a school 
is primarily “ half-time ” 5 that is, the children who will be 
expected in the future, and are even now called upon, to engage 
in manual labour, attend school for only three hours in the 
early morning, the rest of the day being thus left free. Such a 
pupil enters at the age of five or six years, and generally 
leaves school (passing the Primary Examination) at. any age 
from ten to fourteen years. His education is then ended. 

6. It is such a school which I have endeavoured to describe 
in the following pages, in the preparation of which I beg to 
acknowledge the aid accorded me by Mr. A. Monro, the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, who read through the draft- of each 
section and added valuable suggestions; and of Mr. E. H. Sly, 
the Director of Agriculture, and Mr. B. McGravin Spence, the 
Superintendent of the Training Institution, Jubbulpore, who 
looked over the portions dealing with the Hormal Agricultural 
Class and the Training Institution, and supplied me with data. 
I have also received help from Mr. Joshi, the Superintendent 
of the Experimental Earm, Mr. Cranpat Lai Choube, the In- 
spector of Schools, Eeudatory States (in the section on Deshi 
Kasrat), and the Deputy Inspectors of Jubbulpore and Hoshan- 
gabad (in the compiling of model patwaris’ papers and the de- 
scription of the Shahpur School Garden respectively). 
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Section II.— nXAMPLH OF A RURAL SCHOOL. 

6. Lot U8 imftgino ourselves to bo approaching a typical 
village containing n typical school. Tlit* village consists o£ a 
straggling cluster of mud huts irregularly grouped along n 
street, with outlying hamlets for the lower castes. It possesses 
from six to eight hundred inhabitants. The majority of these 
are cuHivalors; and our approach is made between fields of 
young wheat and pulse. Tlie sebool is primary and of tho 
ordinary rural type, affording instruction to tho children of the 
village in which it is situated, and to such as care to walk a 
mile or two from surrounding hamlets. 

7. Our visit Is expected ; and, some quarter of a mile from 
our destination, wo perceive a little group awaiting our arrival. 
This is the school committee, composed of tho village ohlcra. 
The vialgusar, or landlord of tho village, slops forward to greet 
us and introduces the ponch-lo^ (commUleo) one by one. Tho 
tall gentleman of somewhat military aspect is the Hajput pro- 
prietor of o neighbouring village, wbicb, having no school of 
its own, sends Its ehtldrcn here; the stout member, whoso cars 
ate encircled by two strings of gold plaques, and whose bright 
yellow cap is set rolUor rakishly on whitening lochs, is tho local 
banta, or merchant, whoso duties in connexion with tho school 
ore (o teach tho boys the mysteries of cash»book and ledger; ho 
of tlio black garb and sparo features is tho village accountant or 
7*a<tfan, usually of the Kayaslh or writer caste, who raointains 
tho land records, and is expected to make the youthful husband- 
mcn undersUmd how fortunoto they arc, sun ti bona norinf ; tho 
rest are substantial tenants, whoso hard hands and weather- 
beaten faces proclaim tho rigours of their honourable toil. 

8. A little procession is now formed, the AToftrar or village 
watchman, running in front with his spear of ofBco; next our- 
selves, and finally tho paneh-log, who at first answer but shyly 
to our questions, but at length inform us that tho school is 
managed by tho District Council, that fifty boys road in it and 
attend voiy regularly; that tho master is a good man, bettor 
then tho Iasi (some voices of dissent in tho background), who 
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spoiled tlie scliool; tliat tlio nmlgnzar gives great help and 
is so nuicli interested in education tliat lie deserves a letter 
from tlio Government informing him of the fact. Tlicn -would 
not the malgnzar like a girls’ school in the village as well? 
Surely some of the inhabitants have daughters who should learn 
to read and write? “No, hvzoor; for wo are poor men, 
and such daughters as wo have must leani rather to grind and 
knead and cook and carry water.” Meanwhile we have advanced 
up the little street; and these foes of female emancipation 
are released from the nccessily of further argument by the 
appearance of the school-house, which stands, separated from 
the village by an open play-ground, under the shade of a giant 
pipal-iTcc. And before the garden-gate bows and scrapes the 
schoolmaster, clad in white i>yjamas and t-ui'ban, and a black 
alpaca coat. 

Tkoedwol 9. The school premises are ordinarily a square enclosure, 
the fi’ont half being taken up by a walled garden, the back by 
the house itself. The garden consists of plots cultivated by pu- 
pils and containing flowers, English vegetables and experiment- 
al crops. The house is fronted by a good verandah which leads 
into a bright, airy room ; sometimes the front wall is practically 
done away with, and its place supplied by pillars or wire-panels. 
Both house and compound wall are well white-washed (by the 
Local Board); often they are the only white-washed things 
in the village, unless there be a police-house or a cattle-pound. 
To-day an arch of leaves spans the garden-gate, fringing a 
golden “"Welcome” on red cloth; a row of flags and flowery 
festoons leads thence to the verandah, where more gold letter- 
ing calls do-wn blessings on the visitors, the spelling of whose 
names and titles, even when in English, is quite curiously 
correct. 

C^^nis^ion 10, Let US pass under the triumphal arch, between these 
simple, well-meant tributes, and the little groups of expectant 
villagers, into the building itself and see what it contains. 

11. A rural school in these provinces contains five classes — 
(1) the infant class, (2) the first class, divided into two sections, 
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(3) Uio fccond clft-'i, (4) llio thml clriM, nntl (5) (ho fotirUi clasi, 
trhich cndi tho primary cotirws tritU the no^callcd Primary 
KxominnL'on. In n school thti< diridcd, n certificated master 
U supposed to bo able to teadi nnd mnnago forty boys; n moni- 
tor half Ibnl ntimlx'r. 'Wv were told by tbe committee that 
somo fifty boys read in this scbool. Hence we expect and find 
both n master nnd n monitor. The former ha* studied either in 
ft Xcrmnl school or in one of the local training classes; hence 
hi» general educational qualifieation* rise a standard or two 
above (he fourth cl.a«s; nnd ho hn» imhihed some knowledge of 
fcluKjl method nnd management. The monitor is n lad of the 
rill.age, who has pa«*ed his Primary Kxainination and shows ft 
bent for feaebing; be tales the little l>oys, nnd nt the end of 
this year will l>o sent for n couple of years’ training nt the 
IJormnl school, whence he will emerge n full-blown teacher. 
The minimum pay of n master begins nt Its. 8 per month; ho 
may ri«e to Its. 18 or even Its. 20 in fi rural school; but he Is 
often n plurnUsl— village iKwtmasler, pound-keeper, vendor 
of «tftmps nnd quinine; end lbe«n subsidiary posts may 
swell his pay to over It*. 20. Sueh appointments, together 
with (he headraasterships of Vernacular middle scliools, nro 
the plums of the rural teacher’s service nnd nro kept ns prizes 
for the most deserving. The monitor draws from Ps. 2 to Its. 4 
per month. The duties to ho performed arc not arduous; for 
rural schools are primarily intended for “half-timers/’ i.c., 
tlio sons of fanners or labourers, who*o parents would object 
to their nitending school all day. For, in tho first place, tlioy 
nro required (o help in light labour in the fields; nnd, in tho 
second, if they do not early grow occustomed to exposure, they 
will, 80 it is believed, he unable to fnco tho midday sun in later 
life. Henco the half-time system fins been devised, giving such 
boys three hours of instruction in the morning (7 to 10 o’clock}', 
tho course comprising (he “ three R’a” nnd a minimum of geo- 
graphy, with such purely utiliinrinn subjects as occounts and 
Pattcaris* papers. Any rural school may, hoAvcver, contain 
full-timers as well (though they aro few) — tho sons of tho 
malffusar, tho banta, tho patteari and tho schoolmaster himself, 
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vrio require a little more tlian tlie minimum of knowledge and 
can afford tke time to return after breakfast for two hours’ 
further instruction in agriculture and more advanced geo- 
graphy and arithmetic. 

12. How is the process of instruction carried on ? A precise 
answer is impossible ; because the modem system of inspection, 
which regards the process rather than enquires into the results, 
is, for two reasons, almost impracticable in an Indian school. 
ITirstly, surprise visits are very hard to manage in a country 
wliere even the humblest throne is beaten upon by a fierce 
light, and where the means of locomotion are slow and cum- 
brous; hence preparation is always possible, and we fail to see 
the real thing. Secondly, even if we succeed in entering unob- 
served, the boys as well as the master are likely to be so much 
upset by the unexpected portent, that the former can only stare 
vacuously, and the latter, when asked to deliver a lesson, either 
waxes painfully rhetorical or collapses. But, could we assume 
tbc cloak of invisibility and stand unseen upon the threshold, 
what we oxight to see is something of this sort. In the verandah 
arc seated the infants and the first class, under the immediate 
care of the monitor, who is at present kneeling on the floor and 
showing the infants, who sprawl aroimd him, how to form 
letters and count with cowries or seeds. Meantime he must 
keep half an eye upon class I, who are writing simple words 
and sentences on their slates; soon ho will have to transfer 
thither his whole attention, and take each section through a 
reading lesson, while the infants play with their cowries, or 
disport themselves as they see fit. The second class is also 
taught by the monitor, but is just now inside, working out 
arithmetic questions imder the master’s vigilance. In half 
an hour, when the master has set down the two highest classes 
to vTiting work, he will take his turn in the verandah, and, 
while the boys of the second section of class I are labouring 
through an addition-sum, will turn his attention to the first 
section and the infants, thus leaving the monitor free to go 
inside and orally instruct class II in reading or the multiplica- 
tion tables. At present, however, he is engaged with his two 
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proper cIosscb, the lliird nnd fourth; nnd, while tho formor 
writes copies, ho 19 explaining the gloho to tho latter, or 
questioning them in tho lesson th«^ have prepared ovomight at 
homo. All this requires careful!/ constnicted timo-iablcs; and, 
oven 80 , the criticism is likely to ho that tho school, especially 
for so small n slafT, is too much suh-dirided; for (class I being 
in reality double) there ore practically no less than sis stan- 
dards. 

13. As regards method nnd class manogement, strict rules Meiliods of 
of guidance aro laid down in tho training classes nnd normal 
pchools; and books upon theso subjects bavo been published 
in tho Vernacular by the Department. Generally speaking, 
class-answering is in vogue (perhaps loo much so) in tho small 
classes; in classes III and IV we find individual answering 
and taking of places, on the results of which the monthly class- 
order is made out. Cram, learning by roto and unintelligent 
instruction of every kind arc discouraged in favour of ocular 
demonstration and thorough comprehension. Tho infants must 
bo taught by moans of pictures and objects; the elements of 
orithmotic aro explained with reference to tho “ ball-framo ** 
or to bags of cowries. Geography must bo illustrated by a 
walk to the tank or tho river, and tho discovery of minialuro 
islands, capes and gulfs. Understanding of tho PaivaTi’a map 
is attained by an excursion to Oic fields; botany may not bo 
attempted without the dissection of leaves nnd fiowors, nor 
agriculture without tho display of prescribed apparatus. Above 
all, the constant use ol tho hlack-board, the map and the pic- 
ture is insisted on. So much for precept; but, in practice, tho 
native teacher is often wedded to ways that result from centuries 
of pundit-lorc — tho droning of unintelligent repetition, tho 
despotism of tho ipse dixit that scorns, bocauso it fears, an 
explanation; still, training has already effected much; and 
uncortificated teachers arc rapidly being replaced by qualified 
men. 

14. Now let us go from class to class, and observe of what The infast 
boys they aro composed/ and what they know. And first the 
infant class, because hero commences tho school career, and 
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because, as it is in tbe verandah, it is the first to catch oui’ 
attention. As \re mount the steps, the little Jellows stand up, 
and, at the word of the head-hoy (distinguished by a badge bn 
the arm), make a salutation. Salaam, ek, do. The infants are 
aged five or six; in remoter villages, their costume will be 
limited to a rupee or a string of beads; they sit on the floor 
in a semicircle in front of a portion of the wall on which are 
hung cards of letters and other simple appliances. These letters 
are four or five inches high, and formed with seeds of the 
tamarind-tree sewn or gummed on sheets of white card-board. 
The seeds are large, round and flat, and of a rich bro^m colour 
well suited for the purpose. Not only are letters exhibited (in 
the Nagri or other script — ^for plurality of language is a 
difficulty in a province within whose borders are spoken Hindi 
of several dialects, | Marathi, Urdu, TJriya, Guzarati and TeluguJ, 
but also numbers and simple figures, the square, the circle^ etc. 
Each infant possesses a bag of about a hundred similar seeds, 
with which he forms these letters, numbers and figures on the 
floor, and learns their names. This achieved, a shallow trough 
of sand is placed before them, where they trace the same with - 
their fingers. Counting and simple addition are taught by 
means of the tamarind seeds. There is a collection of pic- 
tiires of animals and objects, the latter generally the handiwork 
of the master. There are also painted models in clay or lac of 
common fruit, vegetables, etc. — ^the mango, guava, custard- 
apple, melon, brinjal, etc.; all these the children are accustomed 
to recognise. In addition to these activities, the infant is taught 
stories, songs and games. This little fellow will tell us in the 
broadest Bun deli how “Ek ra ja hathe aur ek rani hatlii’^ and 
how Nal lost his kingdom to Pushkar by gambling and suffered 
in exile with his queen Damyanti. The coryphoeus is next 
called upon for a song, but develops a sudden coyness, till he is 
turned with his face to the wall, not by way of disgrace but to 
rescue him from the disturbing contemplation of ourselves; 
then, after various wrigglings and contortions he begins with 
considerable vivacity and self-possession, “ Suraj nikala; hua 
sahera,” to which all the infants rejoin in chorus; and so on 
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Above these, again, are lines of moral texts. The floor is 
strewn with bamboo mats for the accommodation of the boys ; 
at the upper end is a carpet (borrowed for the occasion) ; but 
the table, chairs, and bench for seating the committee and 
ourselves are a part of the school furniture. In one comer 
stands the " hall-frame,” in another the black-board ; a window 
sill supports the simple agricultural apparatus — enough to 
show practically the effect on plants of different solutions, how 
plants in the light give off oxygen, and how we can recognise 
our breath as COj and water- vapour. On a shelf is a series of 
clay pots, containing specimens of all the soils found on the 
village area — mtind awwal and doyam, yatharua and the rest. 
On the table is the globe — and a very fair one, manufactured 
entirely by the master while under training — and several vases 
of flowers for our delectation. Here let us rest, while the com- 
mittee, seated on the unaccustomed bench,, gradually draw up 
their toes into a squatting position; and call the classes to us 
one by one. 

17. The second class is composed of little boys of seven to 
nine years. They merely continue the work started in class I. 
Their Reader (the second) is, like all the Readers for Primary 
and Yernacular middle schools, entirely the work of the De- 
partment. In this standard it contains little stories, some 
iEsop’s fables, a few lessons on simple objects, pieces of advice, 
and some verse. Reading is supposed to be done slowly, word 
by word ; but masters are often ambitious, and make the class 
attempt continuous and intelligent reading. The subject-matter 
is generally understood, and the children can repeat the stories 
in their own words. Dictation is written from the book, and 
copy-writing is begun. The four simple rules of arithmetic 
are known ; and mental arithmetic is a speciality of this class, 
comprising, as it does, plain tables to 40 x 10, concrete ques- 
tions on the same and on addition and subtraction; fractional 
tables, 20 x f, 1|-, 1\, 2^, 3|-, and 4^; and simple weights and 
measures. Kindergarten drawing is continued on slates. 

18. In the third class a distinct advance is made. Not only 
does the prescribed Reader contain the usual stories, fables and 
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poetry (nixly lme< ot trliieh inu»t now bo committed to memory 
nntl explained), but it i« eliffencd by ocvcml little rcrics of 
lesson* on on instnictivo fubject— ngrieulture, sftnitntion, ele* 
inentary bistory — the fnct* nnd ontUncs of which nro to Bo 
osiimilotod. Mnnuscript srritinp i* ftbo put before the boy«, 
fco n* to prsvetiio them in deciphering euch letters, deed*, etc., 
ni m^y como under their perusal In tho future. Dictation is 
fct from un*ccn passage*; nnd, while tho courso of arithmetic 
is continued through the compound rules and square tables, tho 
writing nnd comprehension of n rosuamcha or simple cash- 
book of accounts, is added. A beginning is made in geography 
— the points of the compass nnd the plan of the school-house, 
the map of the district, simplo definitions nnd explrmation of 
the globe; the plan of the school must bo copied by each boy; 
nnd he is expected to ikotrh it from memory on his slnto. 

Moro than this, *' full-timer*,” if there be any, first appear in 
tho third class (all boys in lower classes being necessarily ” half- 
timer*”) and have Urn choice of various optional subjects. 

19. The work of tho fourth class merely continues that ofcutsiv 
the Oiird. Lot us call the Boys round us and discover what 
they know. They will first read us a passage from tho fourth 
reader— a chapter of Indian lustory, ndvico on ploughing and 
irrigation, a lesson on letter-writing, or a simplified version 
of part of tho bcatitiful ” Jlitopadesh,” tho ” Dnelo Ilcmus ** 
of past centuries, in which tho adventures of tho pigeon, Chit- 
rngriv, and his friend tho rat, or of tho anWopo, tho crow and 
tho jackal nro interlarded with aphorisms incmorablo alike for 
their matter and their expression. Next wo sliaU asK thorn 
to recite a piece of poctr}*, two by two, singing it in one of 
tho popular rd^s or chant*. Tliis done, wo shall question thorn 
on tho moaning — tho transposition of the wonls into proso 
order, verbal translation nnd general intention. To comprehend 
tho ditRcuUy of their poetry U must bo rctnemBcrcd that, in 
Hindi (ns in most other Eastern vernaculars) versifiration 
affecl* a poetic language, as far removed from tho colloquial 
of to-day ns aro Langlnnd or Chaucer from modem English, 
and not commonly understood outside tho province of Oudh. 
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iN’ot only tas it pecnliaT case and yerb endings, but tbe voca- 
bnlary is bigbly Sanskritic. Terseness carried to obscurity, 
an unnatural order of words and sometimes a wealth of allu- 
sion, do not tend to make matters easier. Tet tbe labour is 
not useless ; for tbe Imowledge of a little poetry js an accom- 
plisbment prized by tbe village elders. 

20. We next turn to manuscript work, and shall be probably 
surprised to find that several of tbe boys can readily decipher 
any one of a file of vilely-written letters, orders and post-cards 
such as reach tbe schoolmaster and bis friends. Even trans- 
literated English words are generally spelled out correctly — 
“ Curriculum,” “ Municipal,” “ District Council, ” “ Head 
Master.” Then they will display to us tbe model letters they 
write, with tbe proper Shris and NamasJcars for each relation 
or caste. Hext they produce their Patwaris’ papers; this is 
one of tbe most important and complicated subjects in class 
lY and demands some explanation. Tbe master takes from 
tbe Patwari copies for school use of tbe two most important of 
tbe village records— the Khasra or list of fields, with columns 
for nature of soil, acreage, use other than cultivation, landlord, 
tenant, sub-tenant, crops, area sown, area fallow, and for bow 
long fallow ; and tbe Jamabandi, or list of cultivators’ holdings, 
with their respective fields, their rights over them, statement 
of rent, arrears, and so forth. Tbe boys, again, copy portions 
of these ; and each has by him a facsimile of tbe first few pages 
in tbe records, and knows tbe kind of information to be looked 
for in each column. Next, a* tracing of tbe village map is taken 
for tbe school, and each boy is taught to know tbe position of 
bis paternal acres, as well as of points of interest in the village 
area, such as tanks, streams and hillocks. He is likewise re- 
quired to draw a miniature map showing these features. Two 
or three times a year, tbe Patwar-i takes tbe fourth class 
boys out into tbe fields with tbe map, shows bow tbe two 
answer to one another and explains tbe terms of measurement, 
and tbe kinds of soils, examples of which, as already stated, are 
likewise kept in tbe school. Tbe final stage is to induce tbe 
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young former to comprclicnd Iu« status, Ins Icgnl rights, the 
precautions to be taken at the time of paying rent, the condi- 
tions tinder Trhich improvements arc mmlc, whnl kind of now 
land he should take up, etc. This, involving ns it does some 
comprehension of legal and technical matters, is a difficult 
(aik; and vro shall probably find tbo boys not quite clear ns to 
bow many legs bns n ralii-Kaklvsa, or in what district t» 
paternal uncle can inherit from a deceased occupancy tenant. 
Still, it is undeniable that the whole course of instruction gives 
the rising generation an insight into their position in that 
most vital of mnllcni— -the tenure of land. 

21. The fourUi class generally write well and correctly to 
dictation : they continue copy-books and compose imaginary 
letters. 

22. The arilbmetic course includes rule of three, the native 
method of calculating interest, which is almost equivalent to 
our ** Practice,’' enough of decimals to enable tbo boys to under- 
stand the acreage entries in the Khasra, etc. But time is 
pressing and we have no leisure to set them to slato work; let 
us tbercforc test tbeir knowledge in two important itema~ 
mental arithmetic and wahajani accounts. The former, ns 
(aught in class IV, consists of tho application of (ho so-called 
•' Uunis*''~rulos founded on numerical relations between 
weights and measures, and generally used by tradesmen for 
rapid calculation in the harasr. For inslanoo, if wo ask this 
boy wbat is tho price of a dozen turbans at fifteen annas each, 
ho docs not multiply 16 by 12 ond reduce the result to rupees, 
which would take time, but answers at onco Rs. 11-4-0, because 
ho knows that ho has mcicly to take three-fourths of 15 in 
rupees to find tho answer. Again, if wo ask tho price of a 
seer of ghi, a mound costing Its. 25, ho will not reduce tbo 
rupees to annas and then divide by 40, because all ho has to 
do is to divide the original sum by 2| ond put the quotient in 
annas. Of mahajani accounts, wo have already said that somo 
hania on tho school commitlco is cspccted to help in teaching 
them, and that a Beginning is made in class III wfth tho 
Toznamcha, or daily cash-book. Tbo two other account books 
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wliich. are deemed essential — ^the paJchi rokar and tlie Ithata — 
are ■written in class IV ; bnt, of these, the 'palchi rokar, ■vv^hich 
is merely an abridgement of the roznamcha, written lip weelily, 
fortnightly, or monthly as the case may be, is of value only in 
large houses of business and so may often be dispensed with 
by rural pupils who will have only the res angusta domi of a 
small tenant to look after. The khata or ledger, however, is 
necessary. The method of accounts is singularly simple, and 
largely resembles that in common use in Europe. The roz- 
namclia shows daily income and expenditure in two columns; 
a daily balance is struck and carried forward. The khata con- 
tains a page devoted to each vendor or customer, -with columns 
■to and against his credit ; the items are extracted from the roz- 
namcha, and the number of the cash-book page is quoted for 
ready reference. The two important things are to see that the 
boys can cast a balance and transfer items correctly and ex- 
haustively from cash-book to ledger. Though this form of in- 
struction has not long been started, it has proved a success in all 
the better-instructed schools. The boys will take pride in 
showing us their books, bound with string after the manner 
of the true hania; and we note in them (a curious mixture of 
superstition with business method) the propitious Shri ” pre- 
fixed to every balance (to further its increase) and standing at 
the head of every page. (Another curious habit observ.able in 
schools is the reverence paid ■to slates and books as embodying 
Ganesh, the god of learning. Should a little boy inadverten^fly 
touch his slate with his foot, or should he, by a good answer, 
elicit the approval of teacher or examiner, he ■will bow towards 
it rapidly, touch it with his right hand and convey the hand 
to his forehead in token of conciliation or gratitude.) 

23. It only remains ■to see what the class knows of geo- 
graphy. The curriculum includes a general knowledge of the 
Patwari’s map, a few salient facts concerning the size and shape 
of the earth and the phenomena of day and night, and a rough 
idea of the principal countries of the world, "with special re- 
ference to the British Empire. In the last of these ihere is, no 
doubt, a good deal of the parrot-like repetition so inherent and so 
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24, Ami^r.p iV.p Ud* of twrlro or F.ficpn yr^r*t mo»lty »nnt r«n'Un»f«. 
of cultirntort, wbo th>* therp aro n few wlioip 

drrn onil pmeral opj^arancr pwlaim them mfmbert of o 
•lIpbUy liipliPf onler of jw'cjetr— tho malfruJAr*# wn with fc 
IsU of ebrsp r»vst rCrclito jewtUetr loand hi* ft«k; (ho younp 
Piitinrri, t*hn hope* cn'p day to liep into hi# father’* *hoe*; a 
lillJe hejoia in ratlifr foppjih attiro, pfrroeioui at mental nridi- 
metie. an? (he foU*(imer*, vho, after Uieir midday 

tnrU, «iU und^rpo f<otnp further (Qitton in !<. C* lt.» 0. C. M. 
and rsf^ar fracl;nn», (he pee^raphy of the Central rmrince* 
and India, and me rr other of the optional whject* permitted, 

2'5. One word ftl»<iut the di»eipline of (he claoer. The Hindu DlKirHs*. 
M in rural *ehf»!« i« mild and ea<y to mnnaf^. Tlie toien Itor, 
erpeejally in >rhool* of hij^her »tandard, i* apt oeeniionally to 
l»e dif&^roeahle. In the cU«ei tre have teen tr>*day, the moil 
ftriiinp rharacteriitiei are the iwlf,po.v-#t5on of the hop, their 
quiet vay of doiap thing*, and the melhotlical and ortlerly 
manner in »hlrh the cla»* more* from one purl of the room 
to another, amege* ilrelf for loadinp or for *latc work, without 
nny command from a mn>ter, hut eolely n( tlie word of it* 
hrad*hoy. 4Vhcn we addrrii the Ikivu, they may prove *hy 
for a few moniml*; h«l (hi* eoon wear* off; and all wo have to 
find fault with in thi« direction i* that the mwtrr is over- 
realoui to check, n* being unN*cm!y, o ImrrolcM laugh elicited 
hy Bomo absurd nniwcr or quaint incident 

20. I>el u* now turn the hoy* out into the play-ground, n>^«t«r« 
and while they form up for a di«play of drill, glance at the *** 
register* which are laid ready for our inspection. The first of 
these need not detain u* long; it is (ho rcgiitcrof mlmission and 
discharge, which show* the date of each boy’s entrance to the 
school, hi* ago and parenhigo, the date and reason of his leav- 
ing; and sen-ci ns a pennanent summary of his school career. 

The nttendance register is rooro important, giving, a* it does, 
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tLe number of attendances of eacb. pnpil during the current 
montb, tbe total number from tbe beginning of tbe school year 
up to tbe current month,, bis place in tbe class, and bis conduct ; 
it serves also as tbe register of fees, showing the assessment, 
tbe amount of arrears, if any, and tbe sum paid during the 
month. In rural schools, where fees are spent by tbe committee 
on petiy repairs, purchase of maps or appliances and improve- 
ment of tbe garden, a small subsidiary book is kept in which 
are noted the total of monthly collections and details of their 
disbursement. A word about these fees. IFor purposes of 
assessment, parents are divided into four grades — first, those 
whose annual income exceeds Es. 2,000; second, those whose 
income exceeds Bs. 360 but falls below Bs. 2,000 ; third, those 
whose income is below Bs. 360 but exceeds Bs. 120 ; fourth and 
last, those who cannot be shown to earn even Bs. 120 a year. 
These classes must pay for the schooling of a child a monthly 
fee of 8 annas, 2 annas, 1 anna and half an anna respectively. 
In rural schools the bulk of the pupils naturally pay at the two 
lowest rates; but even so, in specially poor villages, there is 
often difficulty in collection. To meet such cases concessions 
are made. Ten per cent, of the number enrolled may read free, 
provided the parents’ incomes do not exceed Bs. 75 a year ; and 
this limit of percentage may be widened by the Director’s sanc- 
tion. Truly the cost of education is not excessive. And yet we 
sometimes find schools with a solid sum of fee-savings, enough 
to build a compound-wall, start a garden or buy an entire new 
set of expensive maps. Another register shows the class-pror 
motions entered above the name of the promoting authoriiy, 
generally the Deputy Inspector; yet another informs us of the 
agenda and acta of committee-meetings. Binally, there is the 
visitors’ book, in which the remarks of inspecting officers, the 
Director (should his tour lead him thither), the District Officer, 
the Inspector, the Deputy Inspector, the Tahsildar, his Naib 
and the Local Board Member are recorded. 

27. But the school is drawn up ready on the open space be- 
fore the garden. It wiU do "arm-flexions ” and " extension mo- 
tions,” and the somewhat appalling practice prevails of using 
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the Eogliili vrorOs of commtinfl ns trcll in these exercises as in 
turnings nnd “ 8h»Tul-nt-cnse,” etc. It is not, however, on 
these tlmt (ho eiTorts nnd interest o£ master and boys are cen- 
tred, but on Deshi A’cirnf, n series of indigenous exercises 
systematised nnd made (ho subject of a treatise nbout four years 
ngo. It is not too much to say that these exorcises are in every 
way admirable; they are popular hccansc a part of the genius 
of the country; far more amusing nnd picturesque than nny 
similar Kngliah system ; harmless, beenuso the body is trained 
by n carefully graduated scries for the really diflicuU feats; 
and strengthening, hecause the damlt (of which it is chiefly 
composed) have not only been for centuries tho recognised 
practice hy which Indian wrestlers develop and retain their 
muscular power, hut would appear to have suggested some of 
tho exercises highly recommended by Sandow. The system 
is divided into six parts: — (1) AV/mrjr or turnings with llmlis 
in various positions, (2) liaHhahs or squatting nnd rising in 
various ways; (3) Dandt, or lowering and raising of tho body 
on hands and feet, (4) and (5) Daurs nnd ChoU or running and 
walking in unnatural and diflicuU ^ray8, nnd (C) Kulants or 
ncrohalio feats of twisting tho body nnd turning back somer- 
saults on tho hands. To be understood, Dc$hi Kasrai must bo 
seen; nnd tho display, ns wo watch it now, is highly ofTectivo. 
Tlic boys, clad in a uniform of red or yellow bathing drawers 
and caps to match, nro drawn up in open order. Lot us see 
one or two dandt. Tho monitor, or head-boy, shouts “A’taA 
laiihaJ: dand {i.c., crouching-Hon dand); one, two, three.” 
At tho words of command, gcncmlly well together, the lads 
crouch, legs drawn in, anns stretched forward on tho ground like 
a lion c&uchant; throw tho feet back so that tho body stretches 
full length along tho ground, just supported on palms and toes ; 
then raise tho chest till tho head is thrown back, from which 
position, on tlio repetition of “ono” they will return to tho 
crouch. In like manner, they will show us tho ” monkey dand," 
a difficult exercise when properly performed, the chest being 
lowered to the ground on tho solo support of tho lums, at tho 
moment when both legs are in mid-air, ono being shot out to 
full length, tho other doubled up. There are also tho “ wheel 

0 
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dand” “one-leg eZa?i<Z,” “l)ody-l)alance dand*^ and otherB 
culminating in tlie “ one-Kand dand,^^ a difficult feat wEcli 
only selected boys can achieve. Among cbals, the “ maggar^’ 
and the “ hicliclihu-chah,’* or crocodile and scorpion walks, aro 
entertaining, the latter consisting of walking on the hands, 
the body carved back, and the feet dangling over the head. 

28. The boys now file back into the building; and we are 
free for a moment to examine the gardeny with its beds of 
marigold and a few rose-trees. It also contains a very credit- 
able display of English vegetables, generally cabbages, cauli- 
flowers and tomatoes, the seeds of which are supplied by Dis- 
trict Councils with a view to encouraging the cultivation of 
these wholesome articles of diet. And here the master shows 
us with pride plots of wheat and pulse raised by the boys them- 
selves and illustrating the effiects of difierent soils or manur- 
ing on the same crop. If he is very skilful, he may have rigged 
;up a “ Persian wheel ” above the compound well as a lesson in 
irrigation. 

29. We now re-enter the school for a few moments to see 
tbe great tray of sweets, provided by the committee, distributed 
to the boys, who receive them with profound gravity and 
bind them up in their caps or a corner of their nether gar- 
ments.- A few books are disbursed by way of prizes to good 
poholaiia and regular attendants or to boys too poor to purchase, 
to which we add a rupee’s worth of coppers. The Sir-ganch 
then presses upon us pan-sugari, cloves, cardamoms and other 
delights, and would fain smear our clothes with attar of roses, 
this simple hospitality concludes in a truly pretty way, when a 
stick bearing a variety of long garlands is introduced, and we 
are invested, each according to his due, with chains of flowers 
sometimes reaching almost to the knee. We are now free to 
depart; and, after numerous salutations from pupils, master 
and committee, get clear of the village and renew our journey. 

Section III.— HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

30. A primary rural school has now been described. The 
next task is to sketch the machinery which keeps the system go- 
ing — the various factors which combine to produce this eflect. 
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31. Tho Imltorlrs no^r compmlng* !li 0 Conlml rrovinccs 

bcpn In fall titular IlritjVh nilf* IjrfoTP 181T, liul Ihey were not 
wtlilrd inlo n nHinmiMnitifin till IBHI. P.iup^r ntid 

thn Xorliudda I)i*lnctf. tlit* inn<l ndvanwd of llir Ihrf p divisions 
into wliicli tlip'p (prriforirs n.Mumlfy fr*lJ, wore then aUncIipl! 
!o Ibo yorih-‘\Vc*t Pforincfii. Kven In Ihrso dlslncfs, trhicli 
wp wav ftlrvadv mII Dip Js'orlbpm Divisimi, OiP years of onar- 
cby prwvdinff Sir Jnlm iJnlwlm** cnmp.tipn, tlio raids o! 
Pindari* and Jlic inipmfpinc strifo of iho Central India Cliirfs, 
had reduced the country tn such a condition, that, as readers 
of Jjij dclipht/ul "Memoir” an' nwarv, iho bare prcsprvnlion 
of life and property prorided an interest cxcluwvc of all oUicr*. 
Kcarly all tho educational enterprises of tehicli hear arcro 
the result of private initiative. Tlio boldest of these was tho 
ilbslarred attempt made in 1SI2 liy six German nti«sionarics 
to found an aj^iVuUtirnl mission and schools nmonp tho OomTs 
at AmnrVanlak- IVilh the rettihfr in of tho rains among Clioso 
malarious jungles, four of the missionaries died in (ho course 
of five days. The survi\*ofs with difiicnlty mmle their way 
back to the town of Mandla. 

32. Aa a TMult of the Educational despatch of 183^1, tho 
districts of (his northern division were made into an educational 
circle of the Norih-iresl Provinres, with headquarters at Sau- 
pnr and one Liculenant TTelberl n« the first Circle Inspector. 
Tlis special duty was to establish village schools in the districts 
of Hoshangabad, Raugor, ?»arfinghpur nnd Jubbulpore, for 
which purpose a sum of Pt. 12,000, afterwards incretised to 
Ps. 35,000, was granted by Goremmenh 

33. In ^’ngpur, tho period from 1620 to 1802 was one of 
retrogression in c<luca(ionnl matters; tho vernacular ceaned 
to bb tho medium of ofilcial communic.it{on, and tho inlroduc- 
lion of a foreign language in tlio courfs acted adversely upon 
tho Marothi-teaching schools. ** Tlio schools ircro hold, some 
in tho front verandahs of shops, otberB in front of tho foacKcr’s 
house, others below trees, others in cattle-sheds, tho teacher 
cither too old to earn a livelihood by other means, or who, at 
other work, had not mot with success. Sorcrnl men who had 

0 a 
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set up ecliools in the districts -wero sepoys discharped from 
the Haja’s army, on its reduction in 1864-55. One tutor to 
a young Zamindar was a retired tailor.” 

34. Similarly in Chhattisgarh, Lieutenant Trevor, the first 
Inspector of Schools in that circle, describes a specimen of these 
as “ represented by four or five boys of one caste gathered round 
a decrepit old man who can scarcely read himself, and learn- 
ing the letters of the alphabet — a school in which the scholar, 
passing from the alphabet to transcribed passages from the 
Shastras or Koran, spells out a few pages, which, daily' reiterat- 
ed, become part and parcel of his memory ; and a singsong pro- 
ficiency, which,, together with such amount of cypliering know- 
ledge as may suffice for the transactions of a village bazar, 
lifts him to a level with his teachers, and puts the finishing 
stroke to his education.” 

Initial _ 35. Such was the state of affairs in the rural tracts, when, 

organisation. 1802^ Educational Department was constituted, the first 
Director of Public Instruction being Captain P. Dods. (It is 
curious to note how, in these early days, almost the entire supe- 
rior inspecting staff was drawn from officers of the army.) 
The material at hand being practically nil, the administra- 
tion, aided by the Kew Department, had to carve out a system 
of its own. The main lines, wisely and strongly laid down by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) Temple, are those along which 
the educational system of the province still runs ; and such suc- 
cess as has attended our primary schools is largely due To that 
broad-minded beginning and the homogeneity of the policy 
pursued. In his Resolution upon the first Report in 1863, the 
Chief Commissioner insists upon the co-operation of the civil 
authorities, the educational officers and the people. The clas- 
sification of schools and the general rules governing finance are, 
in embryo, those still in force to-day. The training of teachers 
was at once insisted upon, and ten Kormal schools were opened. 
Examina^ 36. Government and aided schools were now rapidly started 

improvements throughout the districts. In 1871, there were 1,950 schools and 
Bohoo^. 83,538 scholars, involving an expenditure of Rs. 5,30,668. But 
difficulties of communication, combined with the absorbing 
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duties wliich the introduction of a now system involved, left 
but little timo for nttention to dotaila. In tliat year, a strict 
system of examinations was initiated, intended on tlio one Hand 
to fix tHo grading of departmental scHoolmaaters, on the otHer 
to dclcrmino the grant wliicH each aided scHool sHould receive. 

Later changes touching these latter institutions wero tho ap- 
pointment of committees to aid them, and tho introduction of 
a combined system, under which the master’s pay became part- 
ly a fixed sum, partly tho examination nisult-grant. Tho per- 
manence of aided schools was thus largely secured, and the 
improYoment effected is described (1882) by Mr. Thompson, 
ia’ho has left tho following picture of an aided school of tho old 
typo: “Tho master is deaf. He has no hooks and tho boys 
have none. Tho school meets in a dirty old* verandah. There 
is no school apparatus. The boys aro ignorant and make little 
or no progress. Order is maintained by the use of a stick. Tho 
master has collected 40 boys, and manages to extract fees from 
them in money or kind. Such (the italics arc mine) were 
nearly all the indigenous txnturc schools some 14 years ago; 
but now they are improving and approximating slowly to Qov» 
ernment schools. As the old race of teachers dies out, and their 
places are taken by men trained by the Education Department, 
improvement will be general and rapid. The system of pay- 
ment by results has influenced indigenous education. It has 
extended and improved tho course by tho addition sometimes 
of geography, always of arithmetic, by requiring boys not 
only to read, but to imdcrstand what they road. It has im- 
proved tho spelling and added to tho information of the pupils 
by giving them useful books to read. In somo schools a por- 
tion of fho grant is sot aside for maps and school furniture, 
and in most schools books are given instead of paying the whole 
grant in money 

37. The year 1884-85 is epoch-making in tho educational irauBferof 
history of tho province, Tho investigations of the Education 
Commission of 1883, and the establishment of local 'self -jjovem- 

_ . 1 . . , . ° District 

ment, wnilo securing for education a popularity Etherto un- Connciis. 
known, at the same time handed over the great mass of 
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departmental schools to the management o£ local bodies. The de- 
tails and modifications of this scheme will be set forth in the 
next section. It is here sufficient to note that aU village 
schools, save those privately managed and supported by aid, 
passed from the immediate control of Government into that 
of the District Councils. Even aided schools were placed under 
the quas;i-control of these bodies, and finally, in 1902, became, 
with negligible exceptions. Board institutions. 

The half- 38. But, in the meantime, an even more important change 

ft^°the^TOal had been effected in the interior organisation of village 
ournoTilum. consisted in the framing of the rural curriculum 

and the institution of the half-time system. As far back as 
1893-94 'it was recognised that, notwithstanding the many im- 
provements introduced into primary schools, the vital point of 
consulting the wants of the ryot had not been sufficiently con- 
sidered; and a movement was set on foot to remove the defect. 
The scheme however did not become general ; and, in the Be- 
solution on the Report for 1897-98, the Chief Commissioner, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Denzil) Ibbetson, complains of the opinion 
unanimously held by District and Educational Officers “ that 
if official pressure was withdrawn, the attendance at village 
schools even in the Marathi-speaking tracts, where education 
is generally speaking most valued, would fall off enormously, 
especially as regards the children of the cultivating classes. 
He has heard of the unpopularity of the village schools, of 
complaints against the pressure exercised, of stamped petitions 
presented to the Deputy Commissioner for permission to re- 
move a boy from school, and that attendance there is often 
regarded as a species of Government hegar.* After making 
all due allowances for the exaggeration which is never absent 
in such matters, the fact remains that before such semi-compul- 
sion can be justified, it behoves us to make very sure that the 
education which we thus force down more or less unwilling 
throats is suited to the needs of the people, and that their objec- 
tions to it are not based upon something better ihan mere ignor- 

• t. e., compulsory service ; la oorvde. 
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nnco and prejudice. The obiocliona of tbo cultivaiing classes to 
education for tlicir sons, in ,tlio Central ProTinces as olsowliere, 
seem to bo that it disinclines them lor their hereditary pursuit 
by making them aspire to bo Munshis rather than to follow tho 
plough, that it unfits them for it physically, by depriving them 
of tho hardening cUccta of work in tho fields at an early age, 
and that it involves a serious loss in tho deprivation of their ser- 
vices as helpers. In tho Central Provinces an important step 
has already been taken towards meeting these objections, by 
prescribing a separate primary courso for rural schools. Tho 
question which the Chief Commissioner would wish to suggest 
for consideration is, whether a still further advance ia tho same 
direction would not be advisable. "Wlrnt it is most desirable 
to give tho son of an actual cultivator is ability to read and 
write snfHcicntly, a knowledge of arithmetic after native 
methods such as will enable him to follow his accounts with 
his shop-keeper and his landlord, fiomo familiarity with tho 
manner in which his rights and liabilities aro recorded, and 
such general development of his intelligcnco as will result from 
the use of judiciously framed readers, and perhaps somo simple 
object-lessons. It seems that it ought to ho possible to accom- 
plish this much in half-time schools, the boys working say three 
hours a day only, which would allow of their going into tho 
fields, learning their work, and becoming accustomed to tho 
sun. It is true that tho Iialf-timo system is already permitted 
in certain cases; but, so long as there is option in tho matter, 
it is doubtful whether such a scheme can over succeed. There 
is always opposition to bo overcome from three quarters; iu 
the first place, from the subordinate officials of tho Education 
Department, trained up in tho so-called literary curriculum and 
accustomed to fixed standards of knowledge, by which it would 
bo impossible to judge a half-time school ; in the second place, 
from' the schoolmaster himself, who is anxious to show good 
results, and in the third place, from those malgu2ars and baniyas 
who desire tho usual courso of education for their sons. But 
patient insistence might overcome the two former, while the 
last Tvould have to be dealt with on the circumstances of each 
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case. Tlie most tliat it would be wise to do at first would t )0 
to establish a few sucb schools as an experiment.” 

39. As the result of these remarks, a conference met at Jub- 
bulpore in March 1899. It included Mr. A. Monro, the present 
Director of Public Instruction, and Mr. J. B. Puller. A 
scheme was formulated, which, after tentative application, was 
enforced in all primary schools. Its efiect was two-fold. On 
the one hand, the half-time system was made the rule, though 
any half-time school might contain full-timers whoy at the 
wish of their parents, attend twice a day for instruction. On 
the other hand, the highly practical curriculum was devised, 
of which a description has already been given 'in Section II, 
and which will be referred to again later on. The novel fea- 
tures were manuscript reading, Fatwaris’ papers and mahajani 
accounts. The policy thus set on foot was furthered by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Andrew) Praser, during whose Chief Commis- 
sionership rural education rapidly recovered from the paralys- 
ing effects of the famines. 

40, To summarise: — the educational data which existed 
before the formation of the province were practically negligible. 
In 1862 education became a part of the State’s responsibili- 
ties. The broad policy then laid down has been maintained 
until to-day. As the territories comprising the Central Pro- 
vinces gradually settled down under British rule, it was found 
possible to introduce uniformity and organisation into primary 
schools. This resulted in a somewhat rigid system of inspec- 
tion in Government institutions, and a complicated classifica- 
tion of aided schools. While affairs were in this condition, 
primary education was almost wholly handed over to local 
bodies. The change was one of control only; outside this, not 
an iota of the educational policy was modified, till, in the last 
decade of the century, the Administration realised that per- 
haps this policy was not quite the best suited for the majority 
of those whom it concerned. Then came the internal re- 
organisation of our schools and that reaction against " cram ” 
which merged the aided in the District Council institutions. 
Two tendencies can be distinguished throughout the whole 
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pOTiod. One is tlio poncnil dcconlralisalion of aullioritj', which, 
ns civilisation progrcs'^cd, nnlurnUy tended to devolve more and 
more from the Civil power upon the Deportment aud tho local 
bodies. Tho other is tho shiftin}^ of tho instructional idcnl 
from tho standpoint of the pedagogue and of knowledge for 
ita own sake to that of tho pupH and of common sense. Tho 
schoolmaster is required to prepare his boys no longer for an 
examination but for the battle of life. 


Section IV.— ADMINISTRATION AND HNANCn. 

41. Wo have seen how tho control of primary schools was roUUom ol 
from tho first placed on a broad basis and apportioned to tho 

Cndl authorities, the Kducalion Department and the people. 

Wo have now to consider tho relations of those three elements 
ns they stand to*day. 

42, The Civil Authorities . — At tho head of these is tho (a) Tho Cirll 
Chief Commissioner; next come tho Commissioners of Dm-* 

lions, Deputy Commissioners of districts, with their Assistant 
and Dxtm-Assistant Commiestoners, and finally tho Tahsildars 
or Revenuo officers of sub-divisions. Tho Chief Commissioner 
is, in fact, the government; he is tho uUimate authority in every 
branch of administration — tho purely executive, hccauso ho is 
tho lughcflt executive officer and can even suspend a District 
Coimcil for default in its duties, vesting its powers in any per- 
son ho appoints; tho financial, because ho opportions tho con- 
tributions to each district, and can give or withhold special 
grants for education; and tho professional, because, with tho 
advice of tho Director, ho gives tho bent to educational policy. 

Tho Commissioner wields a financial control within narrow- 
er limits criticising and modifying tho budgets of tho Dis- 
trict Councils in his Division. Uo also exercises largo, but 
vague, executive authority. “ A District officer,* whether a 
Deputy Commissioner or Commissioner, is rosponsiblo for tho 
state of education generally in his district, and the Educational 
Department is tho instrument in his hand for carrying out this 

• Otief CoomiBBionei’e Book Circular No. LIV, dated tho 27th NoTemhor 1868. 
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responsibility.*' The powers of the Deputy Commissioner are 
executive. He exercises general supervision over the District 
Council and the Local Boards; he can suspend objectionable 
action taken by these bodies, or carry out, at their expense, any 
urgent action which they cannot perform with sufficient 
celerity. 

lb) ThoEda- 43. The Education Department. — ^This is likewise subordi- 

partaent Hate to the Chief Commissioner. At its head is the Director of 
Public Instruction, whose duty it is to direct the Department 
and enforce the educational policy of the Administration. His 
powers are partly executive, for the inspectorate and the staff 
of Government and Anglo-Yemacular schools are under his 
orders; partly financial, for he can make grants up to Hs. 500 
without special sanction of the Administration; but chiefly 
professional, and that in two ways, for he is the educational 
adviser of the Chief Commissioner, and, secondly, has to pass on 
in detail the orders of the Administration and see to their ful- 
filment. Under him are three Inspectors who range over very 
large circles and whose duty is mainly to organise and unify 
the work of the Deputy Inspectors. The Inspector is strictly 
a departmental officer, though, of course, under the orders of 
the Chief Commissioner and the vague control of the Commis- 
sioner. Hanging, as he does, over several districts, he is inde- 
pendent* of the Deputy Commissioners and is thus spared the 
embarrassment of serving many masters. But he would natur- 
ally consult the Deputy Commissioner in any scheme of magni- 
tude toucMng a certain district, and would feel himself largely 
bound by the Deputy Commissioner’s decision. The Deputy 
Inspector is the product of the Department, the servant of the 
Civil authorities. He is an instrument which the former has 
wrought, and now, though placing it in the hands of the Dis- 
trict officer, undertakes to keep sharp and clean ; for the appoint- 
ment, promotion, punishment, transfer, leave (save casual 
leave) and dismissal of the Deputy Inspector rest with the 


* “ There is nothing to justify the issue of direct orders, as from a superior to a 
subordinate, hy the Deputy Commissioner to the Inspector.” — Chief Commissioner’s 
Book Circular No. XIV of the 7th May 1869. 
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Dojiartmcnt, which also receives and appraieos his work-state* 
mouls, judges of his rvsults by inspection, and reports on him 
to the Deputy Commissioner. The position is slightly anoma- 
lous. As a matter of fact, however, friction over Iho subordi- 
nation of the Deputy Inspector is unknown. As for his powers, 
he introduces the general educational policy into schools, 
instructs tho schoolmasters, cheeks registers, etc. But, since 
the V Council and the Boards cannot bo c.Tpcctcd to know tho 
qualifications of tho many village masters under them, tho 
executive powers of tho Deputy Inspector in tho sphere of 
appointment, promotion and degradation, are really verj* largo 
and have recently been legally recognised. In such matters, 
tho School Board and the District Council generally follow his 
advice. Friction, though rare, is not unknown; a little tact on 
tho part of tlie Deputy Commissioner is generally sufTicicnt to 
remove it, 

44. TAc Lf'cal //of/iVr.—Thcse bodies, constituted under (e) Local 
Ibo I^ocal Self-Government Act of 1883, may bo very roughly ‘ 
compared to County Councils in England. One District 
Council is elected lor each district; one Local Board for each 
tahiil or sub-division of a district. Within these limits 
their powers extend over the whole area, cxclusivo of canton- 
ments and municipal towns. They are the popular clement 
in our Administration and contain reprosentatives of various 
classes: — (1) Of landed proprietors. Each Local Board aica 
is Bub-divided into circles, each of w'hicli sends ono head man, 
elected by all tho hood men of tho villages in that circle. 

Each Local Board again sends at least two represontaUves, who 
arc elected by tbo Local Board members and half of whom 
must ho head men, to Bit on the Council. (2) Of trade and 
tho professions. The number of these inombcrB is fixed by tho 
Commissioner; and the electing body is enrolled by the Deputy 
Commissioner and (in tlic case of tho Council) must consist of 
persons resident in areas outside tbo Councirs powers. (3) 

Of tho Government, Though official control over Local Bodies is 
to bo exorcised from without and not from within (henco offi- 
cers of higher standing do not sit on them), tho administrating 
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•power in India looms so large tKat it must liave its representa- 
tives. Tiiese may not exceed one-third of the total number of 
members; they are nominees sanctioned by the Chief Com- 
missioner; they are not all necessarily, or even usually, 
officials; but we find Tahsildars on Boards, and generally an 
Assistant or an Extra- Assistant Commissioner on Councils. A 
member elected in any of these ways retains his office for three 
years and is then eligible for re-election. He receives no pay 
even if an office bearer ; but he may sometimes draw travelling 
expenses. 

45. To the bodies thus constituted is entrusted (with certain 
reservations) the maintenance of minor roads, of schools, hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, markets, rest-houses, serais, plantations, 
cattle-pounds and ferries. 

46. In the performance of these functions, the relation of 
the Boards to the Council is one of subordination, especially 
in financial matters. The attitude of the Council is one of 
consultation and control; that of the Boards is executive, the 
limit of its powers of expenditure being fixed by the Council. 
Yet the Council may interfere, reversing (by a majority of 
two-thirds of its number) any resolution of the Board, or en- 
forcing the accomplishment of neglected duties. The more 
precise definition of relative powers varies locally, the higher 
body delegating more or less of its authority to the lower. 
To facilitate the special administration of schools, a School 
Board is attached to each Council, and holds towards it loosely 
the same relationship in educational matters for the district 
which each Local Board holds for general (including educa- 
tional) matters for the tahsil- The School Board consists of 
such Council members as have special interest in education; 
outsiders who are likely to give useful advice may also be 
appointed to sit on it. The election of members and the nomi- 
nation of a Secretary are in the hands of the Council, subject 
to the Deputy Commissioner’s veto. All questions relating 
to the appointment, promotion, reduction, suspension and dis- 
missal of masters are in the first instance decided by the School 
Board. Its proceedings are then laid before the next meeting 
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of tbo Council, and it is open to any member present to raise 
a question ns to any action taken by tho School Board. If 
no such question is raised, tho action taken is deemed to have 
been ratified by tho Council. 

47. In 18G2, village schools had been placed primarily 
under tho management of tho Depqty Commissioner and his 
subordinates. I\nien, in 1885, Iho local bodies became tho 
chief controlling agency, tho District Councils were placed 
practically in the same position in respect to education ns hod 
hitherto been held by tho Deputy Commissioner. But their 
powers arc strictly limited by the authority of tho civil and 
the educational officers. In dictating the educational policy, 
the Council has no voice; it must simply follow out tho curri- 
cula prescribed by the Adminislralion, tlio enforcement of 
which is tho task of the Department. It frames its own bud- 
get, subject to the control of tho Commissioner and to the 
general instructions issued by tho Chief Commissioner. It 
can appoint, transfer, grant leave to, suspend, fine, reduce or 
dismiss any teacher in its schools. But its oxccutivo powers 
in dealing with tho staff aro subject to supervision by tho 
Deputy Commissioner; and similar powers, parallel with those 
of tho Council, aro (since March 20th, 1903) wielded by tbo 
Department. This arrangement, though complicated, may bo 
expected to run smoothly; bccauso Councils generally recognise 
tho superior opportunities and corapotcnco of judging school- 
masters which nro enjoyed by Inspectors and Deputy Inspect- 
ors. Tho construction and maintenance of buildings generally 
rests with the Local Boards. Matters of detail touching each 
school aro in tho hands of tho School Committee, a body which 
has already been generally described, but whose precise powers 
must now be defined. 

48. A committee is attached to each school (for its com- 
position SCO paragraph 7). Its members aro appointed by the 
Local Board in. whose area tho village lies, but subject to the 
approval of tho Council and tho Deputy Commissioner. In 
practice, tho Inspector, the Tahsildar and the Deputy Inspector 
often have to make appointments themselves ; nor do the Local 


School corn* 
mittees. 
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Boards object, since tbese officers are able, by personal inspec- 
tion, to see wbat is required and to supply it on tbe spot; 
Tbe duties of tbe Committee are : — (1) To visit tbe scbool 
collectively at least once a month, recording tbeir proceedings 
in a book, and individually at least once a week. Meetings 
are fairly regular and ofier a useful opportunity for disposing 
of miscellaneous business. Individual visits, intended to en- 
sure that masters are doing tbeir work properly and that regis- 
ters are not cooked, are very irregular (often less in number 
tban tbe meetings) and very ineffective, because many of tbe 
members are illiterate and sometimes uninterested. (2) To 
secure regularity of attendance, enforce discipline, assess fees 
in accordance witb tbe fee-rules and check and sign tbe ex- 
penditure of fee-receipts. Tbe success attained as regards 
attendance and discipline depends on tbe Committee’s attitude 
towards education, which may be one of enthusiasm, toleration 
or hostility. Tbe checking of fees is almost invariably well 
discharged, tbeir assessment generally so, but witb a bias 
towards leniency and (but this is tbe exception) favouritism 
towards children of its own members. (3) To report irregulari- 
ties, want of accommodation, etc., to tbe Local Boards. In 
practice, these duties are more effectively performed by tbe 
Deputy Inspectors. (4) To grant casual leave not exceeding 
three days to schoolmasters, tbe fact being reported to tbe 
Deputy Inspector. Tbe construction and repair of buildings 
might well be added as a fifth function, though no recognised 
part of tbe Committee’s work (see paragraph 76), Tbe per- 
sonnel (and witb it tbe value) of these Committees varies im- 
mensely; one will comprise native gentlemen of wealth, posi- 
tion, title and education; another (in more backward parts) 
will consist of unlettered yokels who can barely sign tbe fee- 
register. On tbe whole, they perform tbeir work well; but 
they require to be looked after by inspecting officers. 

49. It remains to mention tbe worli of Local Board Members 
(tbe bead men whose election was mentioned above). Each 
is supposed to visit and supervise tbe schools lying within tbe 
circle which bo represents. Some are very negligent; and. 
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when ihp tirliofil is in thn mcmbpr’ii TillftRc, their 

inflnence ie not generally large. 

60. There are, of eouri'e, a fetr ^chool^ in niral tracts still fionim»r 7 . 
aided on the fixed grant system. These are rural primary 
schools managed hy snetetics. Hut their numher is insignifi- 
cant. There arc also pirU’ school*, which are now under the 
sole management of the Department; and the district of ifandla 
has no Council of iti own. Dut the great mass of niral schools 
consists of District Council schools, which are administered 
on the plan ahovo described. The ultimate authority in nil 
things is the Chief Commissioner. The actual execulire is 
the District Council. Ilut from the former proceed two offioial 
hierarchies which lontrol the latter. Of these, the Civil 
authority (of which the lowest grrules that wc need here con- 
i^Mer are the Tahsildar and his Assistant) exercises general lu- 
perrision over the Council and the llo.art1s and is responsible for 
tho stato of education. The Department, down to the Deputy 
Inspector, lias joint power of punishment with the Council, and 
absolute power touching the interior economy of the school 
(since the school commillee is hound by detailed rule and tho 
onlcrs of inspecting olficers). Tho Tillage schoolmaster, trained 
by the Department and appointed by tho Council, depends for 
bis promotion, degradation or dismissal, upon !»oth these bodies. 

From tho judgment of the Council hr can appeal to tho Deputy 
Commifsioncr, from that of the Deputy Inspector to tho 
Council, from that of tho Inspector to the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

• 61. So much for general administration. It remains to C^tapojttion 

treat of tho question of finance. trict Fond. 

62. It may be generally laid down that officers of tho Edu- 
cation Department (together with tho Dopartmental schools, 

High and Collegiate scholarships and most fixed grants) aro 
paid direct from tho Provincial llovcnues; Municipal schools are 
supported by Municipal Funds, and District Council schools by 
District Funds. Wo aro hero concerned with tho last. What, 
then, is tho difleronco between Provincial Povenucs and District 
Funds? Tho former consist of the produce of tho various 
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forms of taxation, tHe principal of wliicli is tlie land revenue. 
They are credited to a single account and, after apportionment 
by tbe Government of India, are administered by tbe Local 
Government. Tbe District Fund, on tbe other band, is made up 
from three sources : — (1) Tbe education cess of two per cent, 
calculated on tbe land revenue and collected together with tbe 
revenue, but credited to a different account; (2) tbe road cess 
of three per cent.; (8) miscellaneous receipts from pounds, 
ferries, auction sales, fruit, subscriptions, etc. Tbe money 
raised under these beads is credited into tbe local Treasury to 
tbe account of tbe District Fund. This fund is administered by 
tbe District Council, purely for local purposes, cheques being 
drawn on tbe Treasury as sums are required for disbursement. 

53. Tbe District Fund, being insufficient for tbe various 
works in charge of tbe Councils, is reinforced by a grant from 
Provincial Revenues. Tbe amount of tbe grant differs for each 
district according to its circumstances and requirements. 
Once in three years a budget estimate is framed by each 
Deputy Commissioner in consultation with tbe District Council. 
Tbe income and tbe expenditure are based on tbe actuals for 
tbe past three years, modified by any circumstances likely to 
arise in tbe current year. This estimate is submitted to tbe 
Commissioner and forwarded by him, through the Comptroller, 
to tbe Chief Commissioner, who then fixes tbe total of the pro- 
vincial grant-in-aid, and its apportionment to tbe different 
district funds for the next three years. 

54. Hence tbe District Fund finally consists of receipts 
under tbe three beads mentioned above, 'plus tbe contribution 
from Provincial Revenues. Tbe next consideration is: What 
amount of this fund is expended by tbe Council upon educa- 
tion? Tbe limit of expenditure on education was originally 
fixed at tbe total of tbe education cess, fees, subscriptions, and 
a portion of tbe Government contribution ear-marked for that 
purpose. If tbe sum actually expended fell short of this in 
any year, tbe balance was added in for calculating tbe possible 
maximum expenditure in succeeding years. In 1895* contri- 


* Chief CommisBioner’s No. 7123, dated 20th Septemher 1895. 
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ballons rnr-jnnrkctl for spccJol purposes trero nbollslu-tl; and 
ft iinglo conlribution from I’rovincml llcreniios wns Banctloncd 
for ft lorm of three years. The nrbilmrj' limit to total expendi- 
ture on education was also abolished, nnd the duty of soring that 
the income of the Pistrlcl Fund teas suitably allotted to tho 
different objects for which it was raised was placed upon Com- 
missioners. After tho famines of 1S07 and 1900, tlie financial 
dliloc.itinn of the past few years and certain contradictions in 
tho instructions issued, called for a new ruling. This was 
made in JOOl* and was as follows: — General control over tho 
matter still rested with tho Commissioners, who wero to sco 
that the claims of primary education were not neglected, hut at 
the same timo must not suffer tho Councils to divert to this 
object more money than could bo spared from other nccess-aiy 
objects of expenditure. A standard estimate was, howorcr, laid 
down by tho Chief Commissioner, who desired that expenditure 
cm education should ho taken at a figure not lower than the sum 
of tho school cess, tho Government contribution made in 1895- 
90 for education in each distnet, and estimated receipta from 
subscriptions. It may seem curious that, in this computation, 
fees nro omitted; this point will be (rented of presently. In 
1895 the total coatrihulion made from rroTincinl Hcvcnucs In 
all District Funds amounted tolls. J,M,C59, of which Bs. 0I,7C0 
was allotted for tho mninlcnnnco of schools, etc. Taking now 
ft single district (Jubhulpore, which has an area of 3,912 square 
miles and a population of CS0,585), wo find thot it received Hs. 

ICO of tho Gov’cmmcnl coatrihution, (ho wholo of which was 
to bo expended on education. Ilemcmbcring this datum, let us 
now consider tho budget estimate of tho Jubbulporo District 
Fund for any ono of tho three years 1903 to lOOC. It is hero 
oppended. 


* Cblef Ko. Jated SOth Avc^it 1001. 


1 ) 
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, . n .. ^ of the Juhhtilpore District Fund for ami 

Blldgct EshmaUj jggg jgog_ 


One 


10 . 


Incoti 


1. Local! Receipts, 
CoBSOB — 

Boad ccsa . 

Education cobb 

MiBOolIanoouB Local 

intorcafc 


I Boocipta— 


oipta from 

Bolico rco 

Cattle pounds) 

Buliscrip- 

Education (t.o., . 
tions, etc.) 

iisponaarios, 

STodioal (from d. 
oto.) . 

itlicr Minot 

Soiontifio and o , 
Departmonta 

of Buporan* 

Eocoipts in aid mpassionato 
nuation and coo Council’s 
allowancoB (t . . 

BotTants, otc.) 

• • • 

MisoollaneouB 

• • • 

Civil works 

n — 

2. Contrflmfions froi 

inuoB . 

Provincial Eov< 

for mainton- 

Other boards fi, Duk) 
ance of Tonga 

. Total 


Bs. 

28,000 

18,665 


15,000 

800 

20 

855 


4,500 

4,750 

5,474 


77,064 


Expondituro. 


Bctundsancl drawbacks (in caao 
of excoBB realisation) . 

Administration 

Polico (for manngomont of 
pounds) . . . . 

Education . . . . 

Modical (for DisponBaries, Vac- 
cination, Villago Sanitation 
and Contribution to Lady 
Dufforin Fund) . , 

SciontiGc and otlior Minor Dc- 
partmontB (for Veterinary 
disponBarioB, Arboriculture 
and Statistics) . . . 

Superannuation and Pension 
(for Council’s servants) . 

Stationery and Printing . . 

Miscellaneous . . . 

Civil Works . . . . 

Contribution to Proviucinl Be* 
venues . . . . . 

Contribution to other Boards . 


Total 


Es. 

10 

8,495 

7,365 

27,100 


6,220 


2,250 

305 

500 

200 

17,224 

12,395 


77,064 


Tile fi ures ^ ■word of explanation. It appears at 

r i. • 1 i contrilintion to Provincial Bevennes far ex- 
first signt that . T „ ^ . . 

, , , . eceived irom that source, and that tne Council, in- 

seeds wnat IS 1 . 

dead of heinF deprived of some of its legitimate 

nw • I is itot so ; and tlie explanation is that this contri- 
'ucome. iliis „ , . ^ 

. .jj for tne maintenance of roads wliicli liave now 
mtion IS paid . ^ . . 

(( . .cialised, r.e., placed tinder tlie Public Worts 

leen provin . . ^ 

p. , , nd maintained from Provincial Revenues, but for 

Department a -n m.- .t 

sviueb tbe previously responsible, inis, tnen, is 
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merely an adjustment of accounts. Tlio next point to notice 
is that tho prescribed minimum csxpcndituro on education would 
bo:— 

Its. 

Edaeallon c«i . ^ 18,665 

IncotQO from subscrij’tJons, dc. . . • 800 

ProTiocIalcontrilQlioncar*tnarkc for cdncalion 
Iq ^dCO 

ToTit • 23.125 

Tho estimated espendituro cxcecdd this by Es. 3,976. In 
the same way, tbo total minimum for all District Councils 
in tbo province is: — ^ 

EdocaHoneoM . » .• . • • 1,93,0*16 

Income from Bobteripliotiit, etc. . • . 7,417 

ProTtnclalcoatrilution car-marLotl for cCncatlon 

in 1695 0b7C0 

To xt . 2,90,103 

Tbo estimated expondiluro is Es. 3,70,055. 

66. This budget estimate* compiled by tbo Deputy Commis- pruceJure 
sioncr and tie Council, is sent in tbo above form to tbo Com* 
missioncr, wbo sees that general principles aro maintained and ®***®**®* 
local wonts neither neglected nor exaggerated. It then 
goes to tbo Comptroller, by whom it is consolidated with tbo 
other District Pund estimates, all of which oro then Bub> 
mitted to tbo Chief Commissioner. Tbo reason why tbo esti- 
mated expenditure on education so largely exceeds tho mini- 
mum is that, in 1903, tbo Chief Commissioner laid down,t on 
tbo recommendation of tbo Director of Pnblio Instruction, tho 
sum of Es. 3,70,005 os tho proper annual expenditure on that 
object for the next period of tbreo years, and promised addi- 
tional contribution from Provincial Ecvonucs to provide tbo 
means. Previously, expenditure bad only slightly exceeded 
‘ tho minimum allowable. 

60. This point shows that tbo Department is not with- Dopatimenta 
out voice in tbo mattef of finance. Tbo Deputy Inspector Badget. 

* It mnat bo romotnborod that ibis is a skeleton badgot. framed tnonoiany vitb 
a Tioir to enabling tbo Chief Commitsivncr to apportion tho oontribntion^. Ibo 
anneal budget, irhich is tho aeinal working bndgot referred to in paragraph 57, is 
finallr sanctioned bj tbo CummiBsioner, savo where tho Bopnt/ Commissionur is a 
mombor of tho District Cunnoil. 

f Chief Commiatiunor's Ko. 7597, dated tbo 21st August 1902. 

d2 
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forwards tlirougli the Inspector to the Council, before the an- 
nual Budget is made up, a statement of the requirements 
of District Council schools for the ensuing year. The Coun- 
cil takes this statement into consideration, and sends it, 
along with the Budget, to the Deputy Commissioner. This 
budget is finally sanctioned by the Commissioner, who considers 
the educational requirements along with the other wants of each 
district. 

57. When the annual budget has been sanctioned by the 
Commissioner, the District Council knows its position for the 
next year, and can set to work to spend its money on the con- 
dition that the amount shown against the various (major) 
heads catalogued above may not be exceeded without the Com- 
missioner’s sanction. The total amount available for education 
is expended solely on Council schools (which are almost all Yer- 
nacular middle or primary boys’ schools), their buildings, their 
furniture, and their staff.* Por special purposes (such as the 
conversion of aided schools in 1903), special grants are. given 
from Provincial Eevenues. The details of expenditure are here 
shown — 


Details of Budget for the Expenditure of Rs. 27,100 under 
head Education^ in the Juhhulpore District for the 
year 1903-04. 


Es. 

Salaries of masters ...... 1R,035 

Ditto Eorvauts ...... 180' 

Contingencies . . . . . . . 740 

Eurniture and apparatus ..... 650 

Eepaivs of scliool buildings .... 1,248 

Construction of now buildings .... 4,902 

Inspection {i.e., pay of Education clerk attacked to 

office of Deputy Inspector) .... 120 

Cost of scheme for training teachers {i.e., employ- 
mert of substitutes for masters under training) . 80 

Middle school scholarships . . . . . 770 

Technical scholarships . . . . . ■ 180 

Agricultural scholarships ..... 100 

Miscellaneous ....... 15 

Margin allowed ...... 80 


ToTAt . 27,100 


* Middle school scholarships arc also paid from this sonreo ; hub they are prno- 
tically conUnad to candidates from District Council primary schools. 
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Katurally, lljo bulk of tlio Il«. 27,100 pocs lo tlio ealnrics of 
village Rclioolmnslcra, wlio nro paid as follows: — Tlio pay 
bills aro mndo by Ihc Council or by tbo Deputy Inspector 
(only if tlio Council maintains a special clerk for that purpose 
in his ofiice). In the former (and more usual) case, data for 
altomlions in salaiy have been forwarded by tbo Deputy In- 
spector to the Council by tbo end of the previous month. Tho 
Secrctarj* of tho Council signs tho bills and makes out cheques 
(ono for each (ahail) upon tlio Trcnsuiy, which arc handed over 
to the District Superintendent of Police. The cheques nro 
cashed and the money distributed over tho district by <bo 
Police,* who return forms of receipt duly signed to bo filed 
in tho District Council's (rarely tho Deputy Inspector's) office. 

68. There is another item of educational income which is F«? 
not shown in tlio above scheme. The curious fact has already 
been noted that fees no longer form nn asset in tho District 
Pund. Thn reason is that, whereas in all other Departmental 
nnd Board schools fees are regularly credited into the Trea- 
sury, in District Council Vernacular schools (middle and 
primary) they arc administered solely by tho school committee 
which spends them on supplementing ft monitor’s pay, petty 
repairs, upkeep of tho garden, etc. Tho item of Its. 300, then, 
sho^vn against incomo from education, represents only sub- 
ecriptions and proceeds from sales of school fumxlure, etc. Tho 
only case in wliich this heading would include fees is when 
District Councils manage Anglo-Tcmnculnr middle schools. 
Such eases exist, but arc very rare. Pcc^ llien, do not appear 
as an item of income in tho District Fund. They aro soparatcly 
administered. Tho rates payable m Vernacular Board schools 
(already given in paragraph 20) oro os follows: — 

MlJtlle Prlmav 

classes. cUasca. 

lat gra-J^—Aanua! incomo catimated Sot to cxce«d Rs. SCO . San&aa. lansa. 

Sad do. Do. do. do. „ 8,000 • 4 „ 2 annaa. 

Ord do. Do. do. to exccod » 2,000 • 2 Ra. 8 ,, 


* Theto dnUca of the rolico wore « I'jectcd to in tho cridonco hoforo the I’olico 
Commiaaion. There Ja bo donLt the/ lay onoxtra bnrJcn rn tho Folico. At tho 
motnent of wTiliog. a sew echemo for payocot through tho poat-olSco la bciur 
worked cmt. 
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Children of parents whose income is below Bs. 120 a year 
are charged only half an anna in rural schools; and free pupils 
may he admitted up to a maximum of 10 per cent, of the num- 
ber enrolled, provided the parents’ incomes do not exceed 
Rs. 76. If it is deemed desirable to exceed the limit of free 
pupils in any locality or village, the Director’s sanction is re- 
quired. Bates are assessed hy the committee, but require care- 
ful checking hy inspecting officers. They are payable in ad- 
vance before the tenth day of each month. This rule, however, 
is not adhered to, and payments are often in heavy arrears, 
committees requiring to be hacked up hy inspecting officers 
in their collection, which is carefully entered in the attendance 
register. A separate account hook is also kept, showing items 
of expenditure, and is signed hy committee-members and tour- 
ing officers. The amount of fees collected in 1902-03 in the 
District Council schools of the duhbulpore District was 
Rs. 3,069 — an item which does not appear in the District Fund 
nor in any other fund, but which is used solely for educational 
purposes and is shown in the returns of expenditure. 

59. Such are the principles of administration and finance 
in District Council schools. It must again he remembered that 
there are also a few rural aided schools under the management 
of societies, and supported partly hy the societies’ funds, partly 
by direct grants from Provincial Revenues, With these the 
case is quite different; hut they form a negligible quantiiy. 
There are likewise a very few Departmental primary schools, 
and a large number of Municipal branch schools and aided 
schools in towns. The maintenance of these, too, is from 
sources other than the District Fund. 

60. Finally, a statement is appended showing the various 
sources from which expenditure is made, the proportion of the 
District Fund to other items, and the objects on which expen- 
diture from each source principally faRs, The year taken is 
1901-02, when the total expenditure on education was 
Rs. 11,10,972. The District Fund, as here shown, includes the 
cess and other local funds the ordinary Provincial contribu- 
tion. The sum given as Provincial Revenues contains the entire 
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direct espondiluro Govornwent, togollior -Nvitli airy apcciol 
grauta made to local bodies or fiocictics. 

S(/urccs of Educational Expenditure in the Ccniral Frovincet 
during the year 1901-02, 
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Total axp«adilaro fruta all aoatcca 
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Sectloa V.-QGNGSIS OP A SCHOOL AND AHENDANCB. 

Gl. It has already been indicated in paragraph 88 that AlUiodect 
Bcboola in Iho Central Trovinecs aro not always popular instl- twarS’** 
tutions. Tbo people aro backward and almost wholly agricul- eduSuoof 
\ural. Many of them, oven when not aborigines, belong to 
castes which aro not usually reckoned as having any need of, 
or claim, to, oducation. Theso latter, so far from wishing to 
improve their position by acquiring a modicum of knowledge, 
generally resent having the privilege forced upon them; while 
tho higher castes regard any attempt to instruct tho lower, at 
u'orsi os on infringement of their own rights, at best as a piece 
of bannlcsB lunacy on tho part of Government. These higher 

• castes themselves often despiso tho odvantages of learning. 

“In Oudh and tho Korth-Westem Provinces,” writes Mr. C. 

A. II. Broamingt ” the intoUcctual condition of tho people is 

• very different (from what it is in tho Central Provinces). 

There are in those provinces whole classes of tho community 
in whoso houses education is as much the fashion os in England, 


* Uh was wvU ftcqQaialoI with ciiih of tbopiruTinccB hero coatrast^d. 
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find wlio would receive Iiome education were Gbvernment 
ecliools witL-drawn. As regards education, tlic great distinc- 
tion between tbe people of tbe Central Provinees and of tbe 
more advanced parts of India is that there are no classes amongst 
whom edueation has deseended from father to son. Even 
among the rich, ignorance is not considered discreditable.” 
These words, written twenty years ago, are less applicable in 
the present time, nor must they bo taken as implying (either 
then or now) that education is universally unpopular. Among 
the Banias, indeed, it is regarded as an essential.* A whole 
village will show itself anxious to patronise the school of a; 
popular and trustworthy teacher, if only with a view to keeping 
their children quiet and out of mischief for a part of the day. 
Many individuals display praiseworthy interest, a few even 
self-denying generosity, in the cause of education. English 
instruction is now eagerly sought after as opening a road to 
employment. But vernacular education does not ofter the 
same material attractions ; and the vernacular school, especially 
in the less civilised tracts, is still often regarded with indiffer- 
ence, suspicion or hostility. 

Schoola G2. How comes it then that primary schools are started f 

the Govern- and how is attendance in them maintained? 
tho^poopio!*^ 63. Schools are either implanted by the Government or in- 
itiated and fostered by the people tilt Government takes over 
their support. Government (now District Council) schools, set 
up long ago (sometimes in the face of unpopularity) in all the 
larger central villages, axe now looked upon by the people as 
an established fact and are either tolerated or appreciated. 
The aid of the landlord, at first grudgingly extended to the 
Tahsildar and the Deputy Inspector, is now freely given; and 
attendance even if “ regarded as a species of Government 
bcgar ” is now secured with less difficulty, 

64. On the other hand, there are schools initiated by the 
people. These are either indigenous or venture schools. He- 
ference has already been made to the old indigenous type of 

* Membors of this oasto aiG often ignorant of Hindi, but know Guzarati or 
Maiwari. 
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school (pnrngrflphs 33, 34 ond 3G). These, os found at the 
timo whin wo first entered upon the country, generally taught 
Sanskrit or Arabic. As the study of those languages decayed, 
the Ycmaculnrs took their place and tho grant rules encouraged 
the masters to assimilalo their curricula more and more to 
that sanctioned by EFovornment “Yenturo” schools (he., 
schools privately started by masters ns a speculation) took ad- 
Tantago of Ih’o regulations; and their typical history may thus 
bo'traccd: first, an unaided school is started, which, gradually 
approxin^aling to prescribed methods, becomes (second) result- 
aided; third, £f Iho school cams sufficient grant to justify its 
existence, it is nnsed to the status of a combined sptem school 
(paragraph 3G) ; fourth aud lost, if it is seen to fill a distinct 
want it is adopted as a Board school. Besult-aidcd and com- 
bined system schools arc now a thing of iho past; so that this 
process of evolution is no longer possible — a fact which must 
bo regarded as a set-off against tbo odmiited advantages of tho 
abolition of an otherwise undcsirablo system. Under that 
system schools wero encouraged to establish themselves; the 
various stages through which tho institution progressed formed 
b sufficient test of its stability; unpopular or ill-managed 
schools died a natural death, being unoblo to support them- 
telvcs; only tho fittest survived. JIorcoTcr, tho cost to Qorom- 
ment during the long prohationaiy period was Comparatively 
small. 

G5. It is almost too soon to say how tho now regulations will AlUration of 
operate. Tho venture or unaided school will spring full armed, doototho 
and uuthout intermediate stages, into tho District Council tbfmMsof 
school. If, with a view to testing tho school’s chance of per- schoola. 
mancncc, tho unaided period bo prolonged, tho strain upon tho 
generosity of the malguzar or the self-denial of the master may 
prove too strong. If, on the other hand, tho school bo suddenly ? 
tamed into a Hoard school, it may bo found that the District 
Pund is saddled with the whole cost of an inefficient and un- 
popular institution, wIiBo tho people will bo more and more 
encouraged to look for support not to themselves but to tho 
Government. Watchfulness on the part of inspecting officers 
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may, it is hoped, minimise tlie^ difficulties, which after all, 
are far outweighed by the advantages in the way of increased 
efficiency and diseouragement of cram, which the abolition 
of the result system ought to secure. 

66. Indeed, when we come to look at figures, it would at 
first seem as though that system, abolished only in 1902, had in 
its later stages failed to encourage the growth of new schools, 
and that no argument whatever could be urged for its retention^ 
Since 1896, the number of primary schools in the provinces 
has increased by fourteen only, that of scholars by 7,601. Such 
a record appears to suggest that the limit of children who can 
be brought under instruction was reached long ago. This, 
however, is fallacious. To suppose that only eight per cent, 
of the children of a school-going age are really amenable to edu- 
cation is absurd. Since that year, too, famine has checked 
the natural development of schools. Moreover, progress, 
though slow, is assured. At the last census 327,486 persons 
in the provinces were returned as literate as against 256,911 in 
1891 and 161,210 in 1881; while the percentage of males (in 
British districts) who could read and uTite had risen in the 
last decade from a little over four to nearly six.* It is a 
matter of fact that new schools do arise started by the people. 
It would be surprising if it were otherwise. There is but one 
school for every forty-one square miles of British territory or 
for every sixteen villagcs.t There is great diversity between 
the educational proclivities of dillerent districts, hTagpur send- 
ing 13 • 3 per cent, of its available children to school, Sambal- 
pur only 3*4. The gradual march of civilisation is bound to 
result i,n a certain levelling up, which will mean a vast increase 
of pupils in backward districts. 

67. What, then, are the circumslanccs under which new 
schools, when not directly implanted by Government, arc started 
or arc likely to be started? The impulse seldom originates 
with the lower orders ; it is given hy the leading spirits of the 


* C-jrn!«!! of India, 1931, Vol. XIII, pipes 32 nnd3i. 
f ILmI pipe 33. 
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villogo or by llic inolguzar. Tbo former will band (ogetbor 
(juicily and unostentatiously, subscribe for a master (tho pay 
given in such eases is almost always five rupees a month), and 
place their sons under bis care. If Ibo smaller icnantiy of 
tho village desire to send their children also, they arc at liberty 
to do so. Tho master fs generally uncertificated, but has passed 
the Primarj' Examination. Tho class meets in some open 
\xrandah. runctualily and method aro conspicuous by their 
absence; so, at limes, is tho master; but tho boys, even when 
his back is turned, arc wonderfully well behaved and in« 
dustrious, their eyes glued on tlicir books (generally tho easiest 
of tho prescribed Readers) and their mouths loudly intoning 
tho lesson which thus becomes committed to memory, Tho 
motiro underlying iheso indigenous and mclhodlcss schools 
is a real desire on the part of tho parents to havo their children 
instructed. Tho reason why they do not send them to tho 
nearest Board school may bo ono of several. Tho Board school 
may bo really inaccessible; or, though it may bo only a mile 
or two away, some stream, swollen in tbo rains, may render 
nttcndanco irregular; or a woody hill intervenes filling the 
anxious mothers with fears of tigers, panthers, and other 
noxious beasts. Sometimes puro indulgence of tho children’s 
laziness, or disliko to let them out of eighty renders tho parents 
obdurate against sending them even ono milo to school. 1 
have found this especially tho caso in tho district of Nimar, 
where very few hoys attend Board schools not immediately 
situated in their own villages. This by no means implies that 
tho boys go uneducated. Por, while tho porcentago of children 
at school to ihoso of a school-going ago in that district is only 
0 j 8, tho proportion (11:2) of male literates to tho malo popu- 
lation is tho highest in tho province.* Somotimes disappro- 
val of tho prescribed curriculum is pleaded as a reason for open- 
ing o private school. But this is never hacked by serious rea- 
sons ond generally covers a real but less prcBcntablo objeefion, 

• Tho reason for Iho diicrcpancr la trro-fold, being partly iha cxistcnca of 
homo-ydacationand p&Ttly thQ nUct aosenc«of gitU* tchoola onlsldo tho iowst of 
Kh&ndwa nnd Burhanpnr. 
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sucli as a constitutional dislike to subject tbeir children to the 
bonds of punctuality and discipline, unpopularity (deserved 
or not) of the Board schoolmaster, or some local quarrel. It 
is curious how surreptitiously these little'- schools are often 
started ; I have sometimes come across them purely by accident, 
the Deputy Inspector being unaware of their existence. It 
might be thought that a fear of the school becoming a Board 
institution is at the bottom of this clandestine procedure; but 
the promoters show no objection to having their school regis- 
tered and informally visited by the Deputy Inspector, and are 
generally glad enough if the Council steps in and relieves them 
of the expense. An ill-defined dislike of interference in the 
first instance is a more probable explanation. 

68. Next as to schools started by malguzafs. In these cases 
the teacher is often really a private tutor, who instructs tlie 
landlord’s children and those of one or two others of his privi- 
leged friends. It must not be supposed that all malguzars keep 
such tutors; many are content to send their sons to the Board 
schools ; some to their own detriment are callous towards educa- ‘ 
tion, and a few are hostile. When such a man suddenly awakes 
to his responsibilities and engages a teacher (always supposing 
there is no school situated in his village) the motive is generally 
to be sought in the old adage — 

"When land is gone and money’s spent, 

Then learning is most excellent. 

The ruined malguzar determines to confer on his children the 
boon which, had he possessed it, might have saved His own for- 
tune ; or at least to fit them intellectually for a career which 
may save them from poverty. He is generally anxious to have 
his school turned into a Board school, whereby he reaps a 
double advantage — free education for his children and the 
reputation of a public-spirited supporter of schools. When his 
children have done their schooling, his zeal for education cools 
down perceptibly; but the school, once started and regarded (as 
all Board schools are) as a Government institution, stands a good 
chance of surviving. Other malguzars start schools with a 
view to gaining the good opinion of the powers that be, forVvard- 
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ing ilielr finibilioiis nnd pcrhop* cnrning a minor title. Tbo 
motive may bo a mixed one; bul tbc result none tbo less good. 

Kor must these romnrlcs bo regarded as cynical. There are 
many families of honest and Trelbmonning malgurars who, even 
if they arc not themselves convinced that education is an un- 
mlxed blessing, arc yet anxious to carry out tbo wishes of 
Government concerning instruction. But schools arc generally 
established facts in tbo villages of tbese; and wo aro concerned 
bore with the smaller villages not yet possessing Board schools. 

09. Other agencies are sometimes responsible for the initia- 
tion of schools. The subordinate police or forest ofncinls, when 
they find themselves in a village with no facilities for education, 
will perhaps realise that it would be ebeaper and more saCiafac- 
tory if their children, who look to follow in their foot-steps, 
could go to school on the spot, instead of being sent to friends 
or relatives in the nearest town. They interest the leading 
men of the villngo in the seheme. Tlio usual teacher is en- 
gaged on five rupees. Xext comes a request to the Inspector 
or the Deputy Inspector to visit the place, which is equivalent 
to an application for having the pnvato school taken up by 
the District Council. 

70. So much for Iho process of starting now instilulions. ConTctstone; 
Those which aro fairly cffidcnl and give promise of stability Lo«d*cbcol 
aro recommended by Iho Deputy Inspector to the District Coun- 
cil, which, if funds pennit, sends on tho application through 
the Deputy Commissioner to tho Inspector. Should both of 
Ihcso officers agree to tho desirobiUty of tho aclicmc, Iho school 
becomes a Board school, tho Inspector reporting tho fact to tho 
Director. If no funds ore to hand for an additional institution 
Iho master and properties of an already existing school which 
is ill-attended and unnpprecLatcd aro sometimes moved bodily 
to tbc more promising locality. Sido by side with this, Govern- 
ment continues to sanction from Umo to time special grants for 
tho opening of now Board schools in backward districts. Suit- 
able villages aro proposed by tho Deputy Inspector (those in 
which tho people hnvo declared a wish for education or have 
started a private school being preferred); and the proposals are 
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laid, as usual, before tbe Deputy Commissioner and tlie In- 
spector. 

CauBOB of 71. It was said above that tbe desire for scHooIs orminates 

unpopularity . . . ° • 

of education, witb. tbe better classes; it is not shared by tbe . smaller culti- 
vators and tbe labourers. But since these two latter classes 
form the bulk of tKe population, it may be asked bow attend- 
ance is secured. Though tbe words above quoted of Mr. 0. A’. 
R. Browning are not so applicable now as they were when be 
wrote them twenty years ago, and though large Sections of tbe 
people have begun to evince a real interest in education,, yet a 
certain antipathy still persists among those whose condition 
renders them less likely to reap and to appreciate the benefits 
of knowledge. The reasons underlying this antipathy were 
> detailed in paragraph 38, in words written by the Chief Com- 
missioner only five. years ago. Among the principal were the 
apparent uselessness of the instruction imparted, loss of time, 
and the disabilities for an active after-life which are imposed 
by a sedentary youth. The new rural curriculuin and the half- 
time system aim at meeting these objections. Other valid 
objections are the payment of fees and the purchase of books 
and slates; but these difficulties can generally be surmounted 
by exemption under the fee-rules and the supply of necessaries 
to poor children from the fee-receipts. Still, the hereditary 
bias towards a comfortable state of ignorance, and the power of 
custom, remain potent factors. Often, in the course of an in- 
spection, a parent will verbally apply for having his son (aged, 
perhaps, seven) removed from the roll even of half-timers, in 
order that he may tend cattle all day. And one of the common- 
est forms of anonymous complaint against a master is that he 
receives bribes for striking names of unwilling attendants ofi 
the registers. So far as one can judge, the children rather like 
school than otherwise ; resistance emanates from the parents. 

Moana of 72 . There has been no legislation on the subject of educa- 

attendanco. tion in the Central Provinces. There is no law nor any explicit 
order enforcing attendance at school. In some districts and 
.among certain classes, none is required ; but there is still a con- 
siderable percentage of pupils who would cease to attend the 
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moment thnl the logitimato means of securing atton3anoo ceas- 
ed to bo used. " By Icgitimato means,” wrote Hr. Thompson, 

I understand tho countenance and helpful attitude of the dis- 
trict officer, visits and advico of tho Tobsildars, an active com- 
mittee, 0 good Zillah (Deputy) Inspector and a good master. 

These influences, in my experience, have seldom or never failed 
to secure good attondanco in a hoys* school. Tho school in 
which attendance is secured may, indeed, for a time bo un- 
popular; but when the parents see that their children are 
passed quickly through from class to class and have benefited 
by tlio instruction, as they generally 3o when attendance is 
regular, they come to regard itin quite a different light.” This 
is as much as to say that, when a school is first opened , mild com- 
pulsion is required to break through tho passive opposition of tho 
people; when onco that opposition has disappeared, voluntary 
attondanco is tho rule rather than the exception. Such attend- 
nneo, however, docs not spring solely from a dcsiro for edu- 
cation, There is tho orcr-proseafc feeling that schools are un 
institution of tho Government, and must thcreforo be supported. 

District Officers and Inspectors, Tahsildars and Deputy Inspec- 
tors lose no opportunity of verbally impressing upon tho people 
tho advantages of instruction; tho parents of absentees aro 
called together and exhorted to send their children regularly to 
school. Tho village watchman, or kotwor, has, as part of his 
duty, to aid tho master by conducting truants to school, and 
generally securing attendance. Tho iafluonco of a good mal- 
guzar ora good committee cannot be overestimated. But great- 
est of all is that of a good master, whoso social qualities rccom- 
nuend him to tho parents aad gain their confidence, and whoso 
treatment of tho children errs on tho side neither of laxity nor 
of harshness. 

73. A word is required regarding tho attondanco of children Attenaftneo 
sprung from low castes. Early in tho histoiy of tho prov- caatea. • 
inco, tho school at Chanda offered a test case, which drew froni 
tho Chief Commissioner the pronouncement that schools in any 
way supported by Government funds aro open indifferently to 
all castes and all religions. The difficulties of dealing with 
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Snmmary. 


cases wliere admission is claimed for low caste cliildren were 
discussed l)y the Education Commission of 1883, who recom- 
mended that no chiFd should be excluded from a departmental 
school on the score of caste, but at the same time recognised that 
the admission of a single pupil may cause the closure of a 
whole school. In the Central ProYinces there is not much 
practical difiBculty. Local prejudices vary greatly on the point; 
sometimes nothing will induce the low castes to aspire to 
education ; when they do so aspire, either they are wholly tolera- 
ted, or some arrangement is made whereby they stand a little 
apart from their class-fellows, who thus avoid contamination. 
Such an arrangement is unsatisfactory but unavoidable. It is 
needless to say that religious instruction is not given in Board 
schools. 

74. The above remarks upon the attitude of the people to- 
wards education are not universally applicable. There is a 
great variety of feeling among difierent districts, villages and 
classes. Moreover, this part of the subject, dealing as it does 
with motive causes, can be treated only from the point of view 
of impressions, When we turn from these mixed causes to 
their results, we are on firmer ground. In 1902 there were in 
the province 2,123 primary boys’ schools, witli 123,331 scholars, 
which gives 68 scholars per school. The average daily attends 
ance was 69 per cent, of the average number enrolled. The 
figures, however, are for all primary schools, including those 
within municipal limits, whose numbers and attendance are 
usually larger than in country schools. Separate figures are 
not available for the latter; and some reduction must be made 
in applying the above quoted figures to them. 

75. Before this section closes, it is necessary to refer once 
more to that portion of section III which dealt with the state 
of education in these regions before the formation of the Dc- 
parlment, and to the words of Mr. Browning above quoted. 
When the Department was created in these provinces, it did 
not, as was the case clsowhcro, find a net-work of indigenous 
schools, firmly established in the villages and ready to be con- 
verted into Board or aided institutions. The reign of terror 
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which Pin^ari nncl ifnmtha hordes created at the beginning of 
the liut century had swept away the Burriving relics of older 
cinlieationfl. 'Whnl few Bchoola remained were of a crude type; 
tho pupils learned Sanskrit tloh without comprehending tho 
anenning, imbibed such falsehoods os that tho sun revolves 
round the earth, and wore Bubjcctcd to barbarous punishments. 

TIio new Department found what amounted to a tabula rasa. 

Kor wns this all. Tho people, largely of inferior caste, cowed 
by long oppression, and isolated among broken tracts of country, 

TrtMfuo nic/« teparati et montthus, eared nothing for education, 
nnd viewed its introduction in tho light of Bomo new disease. 

In judging of the cstablisliment of schools and attendance, 
these facta cannot bo too carefully recotlectcd. Under theso 
circumstances the figures given above can only bo regarded as 
gratifying. They represent tho work of forty ye.ars, at tho 
beginning of which (in some districts nnd to some extent, oven 
tn-day) the niral school, established out of nothing and in tho 
teeth of opposition, itself had to create tho want that it was 
destined to fulfil. 

Section Vh— I.VTERIOR OROAmSATION OF A SCHOOL 
7G. Tho school building has already (paragraph 0) been Tho boMiaff 
briefly described. It is sometimes Hio gift of tho malgurar or 
is erected wholly or partially by subscription among tho vil- 
lagers. Sforo frequently (especially in recent times) it is paid 
for by tho District Council. Its construction is then entrusted 
to tho Local Board, who hand over Iho work either to a con- 
tractor or to iho school committee. Dcnerally speaking, tho 
construction is much better dono by tho latter agency. It is 
natural that tho commitlcc-mcmbora should take a prido m 
their own Bchool-housoj hcnco not only is tho work honestly and 
economic.uly performed, but tho villagers will exceed tho ori- 
ginal cost by something out of their own pocketfl, or ciTcct a 
saving by supplying timber, etc., gratis. Tho material used is 
either brick or stone, whichever is commoner. Tho roof is in- 
variably tiled. Tho dimensions of a primary school building 
should bo such as to provide at least six squaxo feet and sixty 

5 
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outfit. 


Ee^isters. 


cubic feet of space for eacb pupil ou tbe roll.* In practice, 
tbis miuinLum is generally mucb exceeded. Thus a typical 
building for a small yillage scbool of 60 pupils will bave a 
single inner room measuring 20 feet by 12 feet. Tbe walls are 
some 10 feet in beigbt supporting a slope roof wbicb gives a 
cubical content of about 3,300 cubic feet. Tbis would allow 
for 40 Boys sitting inside if tbe minimum were taken; but, as 
a matter of fact, 20 or 30 boys would be tbe largest number 
ever assembled in tbe room at tbe same time, tbe rest working 
in tbe verandah (32 feet by 6 feet) in front. A plan of sucb 
a scbool, rougbly drawn to scale, is given in Appendix A (1). 
Generally speaking, in small rural schools, tbe rule of one 
teacher one room is observed. An institution of tbis size would 
bave one master taking classes inside and one monitor looking 
after tbe smaller boys on tbe verandah. Tbe plan does not aim 
at being tbe best possible {e.g,, tbe verandahs are too narrow) ; 
it is merely given as fairly typical. Tbe two small rooms at 
either end are for storing maps and appliances under lock and 
key. Tbe cost of constructing a small village scbool is about 
Rs. 350. Tbe one here shown would be from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 
more. 

77. Tbe interior of tbe room has been already described in 
paragraph 16. A list of tbe necessary articles of furniture is 
given in Appendix A (2). 

78. In tbis connexion, it may be interesting to state tbe 
outfit and its cost, required by a pupil in eacb class of a primary 
scbool. Tbis information is given in Appendix A (3). 

79. Tbe only registers prescribed for a primary scbool 
are ; — 


A Yisitors’ book. 

A Register of admissions and withdrawals. 

A Monthly register of attendance and fees. 

A Punishment register. 

But other registers are almost always maintained, viz. : — 

A Promotion book, showing tbe progress made by a boy 


* Educatiou Manual, Arfciclo 79 (ft). 
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througK tho ecliool nnd Bigncd "by tlio inepccting 
olTiccr making promotions. 

A Progress book, showing tho progress mode week hy 
week in eacli subject by cacb class. 

A Heffistor ol feo-erponditnro. 

A Committee-book in which tho minutes of tho com- 
milteo-mcolings on recorded. 

A List of fumituro nnd appliances. 

In oddilion to nil these, three cards nro hung upon tho walls, 

80 as to catch tho cyo of inspecting officers. These arc — A 
Blatcmcnt of tho population of tho central village and each of 
tho feeder villages ; tlic /rcOTt-hcshi, or comparative state- 
ment, being a brief monthly record of enrolment, nttcndnnoo and 
fee collections j a list of tho commiltcc-racmhcrs, with attend- 
ance or absence at each meeting indicated. 

80. On entering a rural school a boy is almost always of 
tender years and quite ignorant. ITc is placed in tho infant tien. 
doss, and is then gradually promoted through tho four higher 
classes. Admissions from other schools arc naturally rare, 
and tho inter-school rules of tho Education Manual aro framed 
almost solely for urban institutions. "When a boy arrives at a 
school-going ago tho master goes to his father and advises 
him to admit him to tho school. "VlTien the child has rend for a 
year or two in tho infant class, tho master promotes him to tho 
first or lower section of class I and again from that into tho se- 
cond section. Above this, promotions from class to class nro 
generally made by tho Deputy Inspector. But there is no 
rule on the subject; and it is certainly dcsirablo that masters 
should, so far as possible, promote in their own schools. De- 
puty Inspectors permit this privilcgo to masters who can be 
trusted not to abuse it. Improper promotions can easily bo 
detected at the time of inspection; and tho master may then 
be punished by being deprived of this privilcgo. Promotions 
are made' between January and March (both inclusive), general- 
ly at the timo of the Primary Examination. 

81. This sub-division of the school into nominally five, but Tho Time- 
really six, classes is an important point in connexion with **'^^®* 

E 2 
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internal organisation. In considering it we must keep in mind 
the syllabus, which includes: — 

Beading ... ^ M?nusc?fpts. 

r (a) Dictation. 

Writing ... < (b) Copies and lesson-copying. 

(. (c) Letter writing. 

r (a) Slate arithmetic.^ 

Arithmetic ... < (6) Mental arithmetic. 

(. (c) Commercial arithmetic. 

Geography and Agriculture. 

Kindergarten Drawing. 

Drill and DesTii Kasrat. 

Drawing 

or I 

Grammar ... ) Optional for full-timers only. 

or I 

History ... ] 

We must likewise recollect that the half-timers, who form the 
majority of the pupils, attend school for only three hours 
daily. When these things are considered it becomes obvious 
that the framing of a time-table is fraught with difficulty. 
Sometimes each head master makes his own time-table. Some- 
times the Deputy Inspector prescribes a common one for all 
Bchoolsi of a similar type within his range. The Manual lays 
down that in all cases the Inspector (formerly the Director) 
shall sanction each time-table. This order can hardly be fully 
carried out; and it would appear desirable that the Inspector- 
or even the Director should prescribe model time-tables for the 
Circle or the Province. Except when there are slight varia- 
tions in the curriculum, local circumstances cannot affect the 
suitability of a time-table framed for schools teaching the 
same subjects and employing the same staff. The question, 
however, nest arises whether any satisfactory time-table is 
possible. 

82. The large number of classes entails the following diffi- 
culties: — 

(a) It is almost impossible to give sufficient time to oral 
instruction in each class taken separately. 
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(b) Tho Hme*lnblo becomes untloly complicated. 

(c) Tho monitor can no longer retain his cbaractor ns an 
assistant to lUo master; bo becomes on independent icaclior and 
is cnlruated with separate classes, thoogh his ago and qualifica- 
tions often unfit him for this tasV. 

(d) Tho timo of the master is too much engaged to nllont 
of his supervising the monitor’s work. 

(c) There is n wnslo of energy, bccauso classes III and IT, 
though often tery small, aro regarded as distinct units and 
taught soparaloly. 

(/) Tho classes which arc not being orally instructed Iiavo 
to bo set down to written work for considerable periods to- 
gether; and unless the master is (ns but few are) sufficiently 
active to tench and to superriso at the same time, these classes 
will fall into indiscipline and faulty methods of work. 

83. Hence, though tho proportion of teachers to pupils is, 
excluding monitors, roughly the samo as in English primary 
schools, and larger than in similor schools in Prussia, yet ihoir 
work cannot bo so cGcctive. Owing to Iho largo nnmbcr of 
classes, tho primary teacher in llio Central Provinces is sup- 
posed to bo able to instruct only 40 children if ho is unaided 
by a monitor. In England a sioglo teacher manages 67, and 
in Prussia CG, pupils. Tho oddition of a monitor is supposed 
to justify iho enrolment of a further 20 children. Put a glanco 
at the time-tables in use shows that, oven so, tho staff is much 
handicapped. Appendix A (11) gives tho time-table, as it was 
submiflcd io me recently, proposed hya Deputy Inspector for all 
schools of his range to suit tho new curriculum. It is a favour- 
ublo specimen of its kind, yot its defects aro apparent. Savo 
on Saturdays, tHo master docs no teaching in classes I and II, 
and his own timo is obviously too much taken up to permit 
of his exorcising efficient supervision over tho monitor. Tho 
time of both, especially of the loiter, is too much crowded with 
work. A glanco nt Appendix A (12), which shows tho propor- 
tionment of hours among subjects for ono week according to ibis 
time-table, will disclose tho fact that no principle is followed, 
tho distribution of timo merely following tho exigencies of tho 
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case. Oral are sacrificed to written subjects, since tbe latter 
require less attention from tbe masters. Tiie boys of class II 
devote only 3|- hours per week to reading — a most important 
subject in that standard. 

84. I have collected time-tables from other districts ; but 
their defects are generally even more apparent than those, in 
the specimen shown above. In fact, the present class 
system, while it stimulates the pupil to effort, secures a fair 
uniformity of comprehension in each unit and facilitates in- 
spection, yet carries with it two grave disqualifications ; — 
firstly, it produces a loss of energy, since each class (in a rural 
school), though theoretically receiving separate instruction, 
may be anything from one-half to one-tenth the size of that 
which a single master can manage; secondly, no satisfactory 
time-table can be framed. 

85. A solution of the difficulty is • possible^ in either of 
three ways ; — 

(1) Since classes III and lY are generally very small in 
these schools and since their text-books, though different, con- 
tain lessons on the same subjects, they might be taken together 
as a single class, lessons being chosen now from the third> now 
from the fourth Header. I have drawn up a time-table X-^P“ 
pendix A (13)] on these lines and have tentatively introduced 
it into a few schools in various districts of my Circle. It pro- 
vides only two hours for the infants (who, indeed, only assem- 
ble slowly during the first hour). It permits the master time 
to take some of the work of every class during the week and 
to give up practically three hours to the lower classes on Satur- 
day. It is comparatively simple, and it gives [Appendix A 
(14)] a reasonable proportionment of hours to work. 

(2) The present classes might (together with their text- 
books) be telescoped up. Three classes with two text-books 
would probably be found sufficient and would certainly be 
more in accordance with European models. 

(3) The present division of classes might be retained and 
an approximation made to the system of the Halhtagsschulen 
of Germany. This could be done only in a very modified man- 
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«fr; olljertriKJ tlio jtrinciplo would 1)C transgreBscd. 

llul iiupj»o«ing cla*«<‘f 111 nnd IV lo como to school from 7 
to 10 A.M.. rla*>c* 1 nnd 11 (conMiting of >mn1I l)oy« wlio^o 
lirlp in the field* i* not no CMcnlinl) might come from 8 to 11 
A-M. The work of the winter would t!iu« be *preod over four 
hours; m it *>, he hns lo rush (htougU hi* clay’t labours in 
three hourti (lare where there are full-timers), and has then no 
more to do eoTe to prepare his lesson* for the morrow. 


Seelloa \11.— THE CURRICULl’M. NORMAL MCTMODS AND TEXT- 
DOCKS. 

6C. The fobjeel* of *jll.ahttS and curriculum haro olread)* T>9C'«m* 
been trcaled at eontidcrable length In paiagnidn I I to 2-1- It 
remain* to give tApjwadix A (4) and {&)} iho curriculum o! n 
primnrj* school in tabular form a* it is cmbfvdied in Iho latest 
edition of the litanual. The curriculum of physical instruc* 
lion i* shewn in Appendix A (IG). 7'hc aim of the curriculum 
may be briefly recapituUud. It is to endow the pupil with 
elementary knowledge (“the lUrce to form his power 

of obsenation; to prepare him for his station in life by certain 
purely utilitarian branchci of instruction, and finally to make 
Ills body strong end vigorous. One apparent omission requires 
explanation. ObJecUlessans arc not included as a icpnrato 
part of tho rural curriculum. Tbo reason is Ihrcc-fold. First, 
the curriculum (in the case of half-timers) is already heavy 
for a daily attendance of three hours; second, tho ordinary 
village fchcolmx*t!,'r, even after c.nreful training, appear* in- 
capable of giving sot object-lesson* without losing sight of 
(heir essential characteristics, and lapsing into Iccluro or mo- 
morial instruction ; third, these Icssous are already provided 
for by the subjects of the readers (tboso especially on common 
products, agriculture and sanitation), by tho prescribed me- 
thods of leaching geography, and by tho instruction concerning 
soils, etc., given in the fields inoideutal lo a study of l^alwaris* 
papers; and tho master appears more at homo in, and more capa- 
ble of dealing with, object-lessons which are ihus disguised ns 
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a part of tlie reading course, tlian wlien they are openly desig- 
nated as such and presented as a separate branch of study. 

87. It will he noticed that practically no variation is 
allowed in the course for half-timers. This may he regret- 
table, hut can hardly he avoided. For the “three R’s,” geo- 
graphy and agriculture and manuscript subjects are rightly 
regarded as essential for every pupil. The shortness of the 
school hours prevents optional subjects being taken up (save 
in the case of full-timers) in the choice of which the boy’s 
inclinations might be consulted. A reference to Appendices 
A (4) and (15) will show that the Inspector may, even in some 
rural schools, have to sanction the teaching of grammar in 
place of Patwaris’ papers. But the number of such cases will 
always be insignificant; and the rule has merely been made 
for the sake of certain villages in rural tracts which are not 
agricultural at all and may even have no land attached to 
them; they are really bazaars established on thoroughfares 
by communities of banias for the convenience of travellers 
and for purposes of trade. In the case of fuH-timers and of 
pupils in urban schools, some choice is permitted. 

88. The various parts of the curriculum must now be stu- 
died in connexion with the normal methods prescribed and 
the text-books in use. As regards the former, it must be 
prefaced that, while the right modes of instruction are incul- 
cated in the various trainmg schools, no absolutely hard and 
fast rule regarding details is laid upon masters; each, within 
cer,tain broad limits, may develop his own individual genius. 
As to text-books, their production is entrusted to a' well- 
known publishing firm in Lucknow, with which the Govern- 
ment has entered into an agreement. 

89. It is not needful to say much about the special instruc- 
tion of the infant class, because that class is less instructed 
than employed. Care is taken to hang the model letters and 
forms, pictures of utensils and examples of colours, upon the 
wall in front of which the infants sit, and at a suitable height, 
BO that their eyes, when not otherwise employed, are always 
fixed thereon. Sen^-perception is the key-note pf the methods 
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used, whicli opproximoto io iliosc botli of FrObol nnd oC Fca- 
tftlorzi. Three motives ore called into piny: — That of curios- 
ity, hy selling toys and imjdemcnts before tho children and 
telling them stories; that of activity, by keeping them con- 
stantly employed in making letters trith seeds, handling 
kindergarten gifts and playing games; and tlmt of properly, 
by Jetting each possess his OTrn coloured bag of cowries, seeds, 
etc. Class I carries on tho buLJocIs hero begun; but less by 
way of amusement and more by way of instruction. 

00. Tho general methods impressed ujKjn teachers in each ( 2 ) Kcaaiup » 
branch of study are as follows: — 

Heading. — (a) 0! tcxt'hooht. — This is begun in the infant 
class by means of seeds, cowries, and sand spread on boards. 

At this early stage no separation is made between the teaching 
of rending and that of writing; both are carried on simul- 
taneously; (he infant recognises tho letter hanging on tlio 
wall and straightway reproduces it. Portions of letters and 
simple letters are first taught, the shape of each, its com- 
ponent parts and its OifTcrcnco from other letters being 
cmplmsised. Eye, hand, mouth and car ore called into play 
for recognition, conetrucliou and pronunciation. Thus the 
whole alphabet is learnt by means of seeds and sand-boards. 

In class I, first section, ehcols of largo printed letters are 
placed before tho child, who now learns (hem through this 
medium, and copies them on to his elate. Tho combinations 
of consonants with vowels and other consonants are likowiso 
tanght from sheets, and a few very simplo words arc read 
ond written. It may bo noted that, tho names of letters in 
tho Dova-I^ogri alphabet being practically tho sounds of tho 
JoltcrB and no more, anything in tho way of tho “iVormal- 
Wdrtcr ” or “ Schreth Lese ” system is unnecessary. There are, 
however, some local ways of naming letters which seem con- 
structed only to puzzle; fortunately ono rarely hears them; 
ond masters sometimes, of their own accord, uso a very ele- 
mentary NormalAVGrtcr system (whicli is obviously in- 
digenous), especially with tho dilTcronl kinds of "t’s” ond “dV* 
and' with aspirated and unospirated Icltors. Thus, in teach- 
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ing the letter “ Tiia ” (hard aspirated t ”), . some always call 
it “ Thalnir ka Tka ”, i.e., tke ' t ’ wHck begins tbe word 
“Tliakiir.” 

91. By tke time tbe cbild reaches tbe second section of 
class I, be bas discarded reading-sbeets for tbe first Reader, 
wbicb begins witb tbe alphabet, and goes on through easy 
words and combined letters to little stories. It lacks tbe small 
pictures of objects over simple words wbicb are a common 
feature of such books. This bas been done witb a view to 
cheapening tbe volume. Tbe second Reader (begun in class 
II) bas a few pictures, but not good ones. Tbe method of 
reading narrative, prescribed in these two classes is tbe same. 
It need not be intelligent; clearness, correctness of pronun- 
ciation and proper speed are all that are sought for. Each 
word is uttered in '^staccato,” a longer pause being made only 
at tbe end of tbe sentence. In class II, however, intelligent 
reading is often attempted — ^witb more or less success. Tbe 
manner of conducting a lesson is for tbe master first to read 
a portion of a sentence, wbicb tbe whole class repeats in unison. 
Then, when tbe lesson is finished, it is read again by tbe 
boys alone, each boy taking a sentence. At this point 
correction of wrong pronunciation and taking of places are per- 
mitted. Rext comes explanation of tbe piece read. Eirst, new. 
words are written on tbe board, fully explained and illustrated, 
if necessary, witb a short object-lesson. Next, questions are 
asked about tbe piece and tbe boys invited to repeat its out- 
line in their own patois. Tbe second Reader is a suitable and 
interesting little book. 

92. In class III, intelligent reading is aimed at, and 
pauses and punctuation must be attended to. Many masters 
continue reading in unison, but make tbe mistake of reading 
and bearing clauses (not whole sentences) at a time — a 
method wbicb reduces all minor pimctuations to tbe same 
value, provided that whole sentences are read, and that tbe ex- 
planation is carefully taken before the actual reading lesson, 
the system may be beneficial. But there are two objections 
to it in classes III and IV of rural schools; tbe first being 
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Ihtit thoso classes arc suflioicnflj email to allow of individual 
attention; tlio second that, in email school buildings, unison- 
reading is apt to bo noisy and disturbing. On tho whole, it 
is discouraged. Otherwise, tho mode of taking o lesson is tho 
same as in class II. Tho third Peadcr is perhaps a littlo dry, 
save towards tho end, for boys of tho ago for which it is 
intended. In it commence tho series of lessons upon ngriculturo 
sanitation and history. In tliis class manuecript reading is 
begun. Il will bo considered separately. In class IT emphasis 
and expression aro expected from tho boys. 

03. Tho fourth Header consists of 184 pages. A list of its 
contents may bo instructive 

ConUnti of the Fourth Vernacular Rcn'lcr. 

]. Prauo of Ood (poetry). 

9. Queon: Victoria (biographical sketch). 

3. Tho Lion and tho Uoro (fablo). 

4 . Cattlo (obieot-Icssoo). 

3. Tho Coming of tho Earopcans to India (History Series, 
Part 0, boiog continued from tho third Render). 

0. Tho PoUuttoa of Air (Saaiiatioa Sonea, Part 7). 

7. Tho Flower (AgtncuUuro Series, Pari 7; abo an cbjoct- 

lesson). 

8. Collection of 2foral Aphorisms (didactio poetry). 

0. Tho Chtneso Empiro. 

10. Tho Pattio botwcon Alexander tho Groat and Porua (trans- 

lated from Plutarch'a Lives). 

11. Tho Old 3(an and his Bullock (story). 

12. Settlements of llio Europeans (History Series, Part 10). 

13. Tho PariCcation of Air (Sonitatitm Series, Port 8). 

14. Good Soed (Agriculturo Series, Fait 8). 

13. Collection of Moral Aphorisms (didactio poetry). 

16. Wind, Vapour and Rain (Physiography, Part 1 Wind). 

17. Tho Punishment of Children. 

18. Coin &3 a medium Uf Exchange PoUtacal Economy). 

10. Calcutta, Bombay and Madras (Hutory Sorios, Part 11). 

20. Sleep (Sanitation Sories, Fart 9). 

21. Tho Food of Plants (Agricultnro Sories, Fort 0). 

22. Practical Advico (didactio pootiy). 

23. Quoon Durgavati (biographical ebotch). 

21. Tho Advantages of British Rulo in India. 

23. Sugotcano (object-lesson). 

26. Madras, tho Carnatic and Prorincos of tho Deccan (History 
Sories, Part 12). 


Doscripiioo 
o{ a test* 
book. 
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Contents of the Fourth Vernacular Ucdder. — contd. 

27. Sanitation of Dwellings (Sanitation Series, Part 10). 

28. The Food of Plants (Agriculture Series, Part 10). 

29. Stanzas (poetiy). 

30. The Horse (ohjcat-losson). 

81. Wind, Vapour and Eain (Physiography, Part 2, Vapour 

and Rain). 

82. The Subduing of Anger (didactic story). 

83. Bengal (History Series, Part 13). 

8-1. Sanitation of Towns and Villages (Sanitation Series 
Part 11). 

85. The Protection of Crops (Aginculture Series, Part 11). 

36. Stanzas (poetry). 

37. The Rainbow. 

38. Truth (didactic stories). 

39. Cloves and Cardamoms (object-lcsHon). 

40. Internal Organisation (History Scries, Pai'b 14). 

41. Disease (SanitatVoli Series, Part 12). 

42. Agricultural Machines and Implements (Agriculture Series, 

Part 12). 

43. Collection of Advice (didadtic poetry). 

44. Means of attaining lasting Fame. 

46. The Taj -Mahal. 

46. The Recognition of the False and the True (an essay on 

moral perception). 

47. Lord Wellesley (History Series, Part 16). 

48. Cholera (Sanitation Series, Part 13). 

49. The Keeping of Cattle for Agricultural Operations (Agri- 

culture Series, Part 13). 

60. Aborigines of the Central Provinces. 

61. The Sun and the Planets (Adfcronomical lesson). 

62. Lord William Bentinck and Lord Dalhousie (History Series, 

Part 16). 

63. Small-pos (Sanitation Series, Part 14). 

64. The Law of Landlord and Tenant (Agriculture Series, 

Part 14). 

66. Praise of Knowledge (poetry). 

66. The Story of Columbus (biographical sketch). 

67. Accidents and how to encounter them (practical advice). 

68. Kalidas (biographical sketch). 

69. Mutiny of 1857 (History Series, Part 17). 

60. Destruction the Reward of Gruile (didactic story). 

61. Ahalya Bai (biographical sketch). 

62. The Banyan-tree ('Object-lesson). 

63. How to write letters (practical guide). 

64. Examples of letters (1). 

66. Examples of letters (2). 
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Contents of the Fourth Vernacular concld. 

CO. Brithli Aclmin^rtmllon |ti Tndift (Tli^lory Rcriot, purt 18). 

C7. Introduction to tlio "MitralaMi** (pure Hindi). 

CS. “SrilnJalB,” r*rt 1. 

C£>. “SritridaWi," Part 2, 

70. "SritralaMt/* Part 3. 

Tlio cost of iMfl rolumo is ilro ond a Imlf annos. Sato in 
Ibo poetical piccc.s nnd in lessons C7 lo 70 (wlucli aro pur- 
I>osoly ivriltcn in n purer form of Hindi) the Innguogo is 
{■implc. It is often objected, ncrcrthcless, ibot it is not ibo 
language of Uic people. Tliis is Inio. Hut it would bo im- 
po<slblo to write n single text-book precisely suited to any 
one of tbo vast number of linguistic sub-divisions of tbo 
population whieli Las (o bo catered for. This difbcuUy lias 
already been indicated. Three difTcrcnl kinds of Hindi, suni- 
ciently diiiinciiro to be termed languages, arc found in tbo 
Hrorinccs, Tbbfo oro Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi/ and 
Hajasibani. Of the first, Uio Dundcli dialect is largely used, 
semctlmcs corrupted with ifanithi. TIio second eontributrs 
two dialects, Haglicli and Chbattisgarhi; and two dialects of 
tbo third, namely, Ifalwi and Marwari, are also spoken. But 
these dialects arc again sub-divided into a Lost of casto or 
tribal sub-<Hnlecls.* Tins takes no account of tbo soparato 
languages of Hamlhi, tTrij-n and Urdu, in which parallel text- 
books aro published. But, os regards the Hindi version, a fur- 
ther difficulty is raised by the fact llial tlio Hindi-speaking cle- 
ment in the larger towns uses a largo odmixturo of words of 
Persian origin, and docs find real difficulty in tbo more Prakri- 
tio Tocabulaty suitable for tbo rural districts. On (bo wbolo 
the standard Hindi adopted in ibo Headers is o good workable 
language for all districts and all closscs. That it should 
represent tbo ordinary colloquial is far less to bo expected than 
that a labourer's son of Yorksbiro or Somerset should intro- 
duce the correct expressions which ho reads in tho Board 
school into his family circle. But it is, for all intents and 
purposes, what any man of tho meanest atthinmonts, from 


Ccetni of lDd!», 1901, Vot XIIT, Chapter V. 
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one end of tlie Hindi-speaking districts to the other, would 
nse in writing an ordinary letter. And it contains only a 
very small percentage of words which are quite new to the 
majority of hoys. 

94'. As will he gathered from the list of content's), this 
Reader (with its predecessors) is supposed to he almost the 
sole text-hook used. The language-lesson is, so far as possible, 
made the medium of general instruction; and the history, 
sanitation and agriculture series are included, in order that 
all hoys, even when they make no special study of those sub- 
jects, may he obliged to gain some idea of them. Ho other 
book is required save a simple geography, an arithmetic and 
a mental arithmetic book. It is a question whether even 
these might not, in a rural school, he beneficially discarded. 

95. In dealing with the Readers, every master is required 
to make his own note-book. This serves a double jmrpose. It 
ensures the master having once carefully prepared and analysed 
each lesson, while there is a presumption that, having once 
done this and reduced the result to concise and easily digested 
notes, he will continue to do so each time that lesson crops up. 
Secondly, it serves as a reference hook for the n) aster himself, 
since he puts down useful pieces of information about the 
history lessons, etc., regarding which, in the Boeotian atmos- 
phere of an Indian village, his mind might otherwise grow 
rusty. The danger is that the master often thinks it sufficient 
if his notes consist of long sets of model questions and answers; 
this is harmful, since the master never strilces out into new 
questions and the boys get the answers by heart. Only care- 
ful inspection can eradicate this fault. 

96. Rinaliy, let us take an example of a reading lesson. 
Space forbids to quote more than a single paragraph. Let it 
be one from lesson 28 of Book lY (The Rood of Plants) : — 

“ Third rule . — ^There must always be sufficient water in 
the ground to allow the food to dissolve. 

" You assuredly know that water is a necessity for a crop, 
because it dissolves the food and enters with it through the 
roots into the plants. This is the reason why a fresh plant 
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trpiphs Ijcftrirr tijan ft drictl tip plant Ninc-lcnlha of ita 
trpipljl comes from tho wi(cr it contains. I’rom this it is 
evident tint Here must bo plenty of wntcr in the ground in 
order to raise ft crop.” 

TUo mnstcr fmt elicits, by sndividuftl or unison nnstters, 
boK much the boys remember of tbe Inst lesson of this scries, 
lie reminds them that plants draw their sustenance from tho 
ftir by their leaves and from tbe ground by their rootA. ITo 
wiurvs himrelf that the boys remember the experiments then 
shown them (naiaely, the withering of ft plant when Lept 
clojely confined, or when given frro ftir liul no soil). ITo also 
connects tho present rule with one just given in this lesson, 
namely, that the ingredients of the soil must be fine enough to 
dissolve in water. 

He next finds out by indiridoal questions on the general 
meaning, wbelber the boys have studied their lesson overnight. 
He likewise nsks the meanings of hanl words contained in it. 

If they tire putsled by any words (all in tin’s pa-ssage oro 
quite catj% though perhaps that for ” evident ” might require 
explanation) ho writes the words on the board, and gives their 
derivations, etc. 

Ho next puls the boys on to read tho lesson, allowing 
correction nnd taking of places, but nlso reading a sentence 
here and there himself to show how it should bo done. Sing- 
song intonation, neglect of stops nnd bunying are tho faults 
to which his nttcnlion will be most directed. 

The boys now close their books; nnd the master asks ques- 
tions individually; — What is tho third rulo about the food of 
plants? Why must Ihcro be plenty of water in tho ground? 
"NVliy cannot tho plant cat its food save when dissolved? 
Where nro its mouths situated? How largo arc they? Can 
you sec them? How do you know (hat plants drink up much 
water with their food? And so on. 

These questions oro then illustrated with experiments. A 
plant is displayed, embedded in dry' earth, which tho boys 
have seen kept unwatcred for n day or two. Another is shown 
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in a bottle containing soil in solution. A root is passed round 
and examined under tbe microscope.* 

Tlie master tlien gatliers up tlie main threads of the lesson, 
and asks a feu" final questions to be answered in unison. 

97. (b) 0/ 'poetry . — ^Tlie difficully of this subject has already 
been pointed out (paragraph 19). Each class is supposed to 
loam by heart a certain number of lines, amounting in class 
lY to 8’0. Above class I, the meaning has also to be taught 
—no easy task, because the poetical differs enormously from 
the prose language, and because the boys arc utterly ignorant 
of grammar. Hence masters are much averse to starting this 
part of their work on a proper basis ; once, however, a teacher 
sees that it will be insisted on and is shown the method, the re- 
Bxilts are surprisingly good. The reason of this is that both the 
poetry itself and the general method of interpretation are 
purely native products. The boys (together with their parents) 
enjoy the former; the master easily grasps the latter. 

98. Ho illustration can bo given save in the original Hindi. 
Let us take the first couplet of lesson I of Book IV : — 

Jagaclishwar ko dhany jin upjdyo sansdr : 

Kshiti, jal, nahh, pdwak, pawan kari inJco wi^tdr, 
(Praise to the God who created the world : 

Having spread out earth, water, sky, fire, and air.) 

One of the class first reads over this couplet, the master cor- 
recting his mistakes (wliich wiU probably bo numerous) and 
reading it over again himself clearly. 

Ho then asks them to make guesses at the meanings of the 
words. A bright boy may guess a few. But probably the 
master will have to explain cvciything. There are in this 
couplet only three words (7co, jal, and inko) which all boys 
would know, and four {Jagadtskwnr, sansdr, vahh and imwan) 
which some might perhaps know. The muster therefore begins, 
Jng.ufh'shwur, jagat ka jshw.ar; dhany, shdbash; Jin, Jinhon no; 
upjnyo, paida kiya; sansdr, dunia, etc. The boys repeat thi.s in 

• A of f.ppirxtofl r.o'l cipcritnonfs vrill bo foan'l in App'jndix C ( 1 ), r.-hich 
fhonbl bo Toferroi to for fctlbcT infonnntioii on tbo metbod of teaching tho import- 
er:*. sul'lect of ajTtcnUtiTO by ts'iasn of object-IcEScns. 
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unison nftcr him. Tlio mnstor points out derivations, ns m 
Jogndishwar, related Nvords, etc. This pari of Iho lesson is 
tcclmicnlly known ns Shahdarth^ 

The next p.srl is prosc^ordcr, or anicy. The boys now un- 
derstand tho wonls, and tho master asks if they can guess at 
iho general meaning so far ns to pul them into their natural 
enter. If they cannot do this, ho explains: — *' Jagadishwar 
ko dhany (liai) jin sansur upjAyo, kshiti, jnl, nabh, pawak, 
pawan, inko wialur kari.” (SlHclly speaking tho words 
“ sansilr upjdyo” should come last; but this refinement would 
prohahly only purzlo tho hoys.) This is repealed by tho class. 

After this comes mant, or general meaning. It is really 
a combination of tho two foregoing parts of tho lesson, tho 
wonl-mcanings being put in prose-order, thus*. — Ishwar ko 
shdbAah hni, jinhon no dunid ko paidd kiyd, prithwi, pint, 
fikfish, hntrd, inko phailav karkc. Ailcr a litllo practice tho 
boys can do this ihcrasolvcs. 

Finally comes ttlUih or explanation of allusions. Hut this 
couplet contains no such difitculltes; they occur, however, in 
pasMges which refer to tho' Ilamayon, tho Mohobliarat and 
mythological gubjccts. 

Along with tlio meaning the poetry is leamt by heart, and 
sung to ono or other of tho popular rdffi. This is thoroughly 
enjoyed by tho boys; and when tho Deputy Inspector or Iho 
master has a tnsto for music, Iho effect, even to European cars, 
is distinctly pleasing. 

09. (r) Of vianuicripls.— This is ono of Iho otilitarian (c) Of niftno- 
branches of instruction and commences in class III. Each 
master is required to mako a collection of written letters, post- 
cartls, etc., which roach him or other vUlagers, as well as speci- 
mens of bonds and petitions. These must bo sufficiently nu- 
merous to Bccuro a wido varioty of handwritings. To spoil 
theso out is a matter of jpractico rather than of teaching. All 
iho master can do is to point out such forms of letters ns aro 
peculiar to written script and to show tho formal headings for 
different kinds of documents, iho proper salutation in letters, 
etc. 
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100. {d) Of Patwaris' papers .- — The reading of tlieso 
really forms a part of tlie last brancli of study; tlioir compre- 
licnsioii is a different subject. For tbe salcc of uniformity with 
the curriculum tabulated above, it is here described as part 
of the reading course. 

101. It has been already explained (paragraph 20) what are 
the lihasra and jainahandi. Specimens of these are given in 
Appendix A (6) and (7). They are registers made anew each 
year by the Patwari or village accountant. In a village of 
even ordinary size they consist of many pages. The khasra is a 
list in serial order of fields with their particulars. Column 1 
gives the serial number of the field, column 2 its acreage to 
two places of decimals, column 3 the kind of soils. Thus, 
mund awwail is a black soil containing concrete nodules (kan- 
kar) of which lime is prepared; it is friable and suited to the 
growth of wheat. The quality of soil, of course, forms an im- 
portant factor in estimating the value of the land and assessing 
the amount of revenue due thereon ; so also do the lie of the sur- 
face, the position of the field and its protection by embank- 
ments, etc. The letters G, D and M indicate respectively, the 
suitability of the soil for growing particular crops, thus, G= 
Goliari or land suited for wheat, 1) = Dhanahi, or land suited 
for rice, and lsl = MufafariJcat, or land suited for other crops. 
If the serial number in the map indicates a plot not included 
in a holding, such as a road, a lank, a hill, etc., this is noted in 
column 4. The, name of the proprietor is given in column 6, 
that of the tenant in column 6. This column likewise shows 
in i^liat right the land is held. Thus, if the word “ sir ” is 
given, wo know that this is the malguzar’s own hereditary hold- 
ing, which ho either cultivates himself, or leases out to other 
cultivators, wlio can acquire no rights whatever over it. 
“ Khudkast ” indicates that the malguzar himself cultivates 
land which is not his hereditary home-farm but has been ac- 
quired in an ordinary way, over which any tenant to whom ho 
lets it can acquire ordinary tenant’s rights. The malik-malc- 
buza is a plot-proprietor possessing almost tho rights of a 
malguzar over his own holding. Next are tho rights of tho 
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absoluto-occupancy (katai mauruai) ionants, whoao rent may 
not bo raised within the term of scttlomcht, and who cpniiot 
bo ojcctcd for non-payment of rent, but whoso land may, on the 
obtaining of a decree, bo sold by auction. Below theso nro 
tho occupancy (maurusi) and ordinary (mamuli) rights. AH 
theso nro described in lesson 64 of tho fourth Header. Co- 
lumn t contains tho names of sub-tonnnta ond tenants of sir; 
tho headings of tho other columns explain themBelvca. 

102. Tho jamabandi is a list of cuUiTatbrs’ holdings and 
details of rents. It stands to tho khasra as, in accounts, tho 
ledger elands to tho cash-book. Tho cultivators* names aro 
catalogued serially according to their rights. First como tho 
malgttzarsi with their sir land and khudkast; then tho mnlik- 
inakbuzas, whether holding plots free of rovenuo or subject to 
its payment; absolute occupancy, occupancy and ordinary hold- 
ings, and those free of rent, generally in return for service, such as 
that of tho kotwars. A few examples of each ore given in tho 
appended specimens; ond it will bo noticed that tho tenants, 
proprietors and fields entered in the jamabandi aro tlio same 
os those in tho khasra, hut differently arranged. Tho only 
point of difficulty to the boys is in columns C, 7 and 8, whero 
(ho total is that of rent for tho year made up of cash and kind 
(if any part of tho payment is made in kind). From a study 
of theso papers tho cultivator may know tho land held by him, 
his rights, tho crops raised on and tho rent duo for his fields. 

103. To impress theso points on Iho boys each school is 
supplied with a full copy of these two registers for tho village 
in which it is situated, as also with a copy on tracing cloth of 
tho patwari’s map. This last gives nil tho numbers of tho 
khasra marked on tho fields; it is hung upon tho wall, and, be- 
sides its prime uso as a part of tho villago-rccords forms a part 
of tho geography course. Each boy in class IV copies out, in 
tho course of a year, 20 pages of each register in the proper 
form. Ho must bo able to read tho map, and distinguish fields, 
roods, oto. He is likewise required to leam all details concern- 
ing his father’s fields and their position on the map. To get 
by heart the headings of each column is a simple matter to 

f2 
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Mm; to understand tliem and tlio teclinicalities entered below 
is not so easy. Tbe nietbod is made as practical as possible. 
Twice or tbrice a year tbe patwari takes tbe boys into tbe fields 
witb tbe registers and tbe map; sbows tbem tbat tbe latter 
corjesponds witb tbe real position of tbe fields, and tbe records 
of tbe kbasra witb tbe possession of tbe fields and tbe crops 
sown; be explains tbe difierent kinds of soil and gives tbe boys 
a rough idea of measurement. Besides tbis, specimens of soils 
are Icept in pots in tbe school — sometimes in beds in tbe garden 
witb their proper crops grooving on tbem. The master ques- 
tions tbe boys on tbe meaning of tbe entries tbey make in tbeir 
registers. "Wbat fraction of an acre is roughly indicated by 
such and such a decimal figure ? Wbat is tbis or tbat soil fit 
for? TVlrat arc tbe precise rights of tenants of various stand- 
ings? Wliy should a tenant prefer to cultivate kbudkast 
rather than sir ? and so on. It is a difScult subject for boys of 
tbat age ; but though it has been only recently introduced, some 
show an aptitude for it, and as its utility becomes apparent, 
its study is likely to be more eifectivo. 

(D) Writing. 104^ Writing. — Kot much need bo said on writing; it baa 
already been partially treated under “ Beading,” because in 
tbe earlier (and more important) stages it is taught along witb 
tbat subject. The point on which great stress is laid in good 
schools is the proper formation of each separate part of tbe 
letter; in Hindi (more even than in other scripts) attention to 
tbis ensures good band%vriting ; and the formation of letters 
witb seeds in the infant class affords a favoiirablo opportunity 
for pursuing the method. In all the higher classes, slates are 
used for copying and dictation; paper is an expensive luxury 
and can bo afforded only for manuscript work (writing of Bat- 
waris’ papers and n\abajani accounts) and for the composition 
of letters in class IV. But good paper copybooks, with printed 
beading?, arc insisted on in the three bigbest classes. Occasion- 
ally, in a very poor village, one or two bo^-s cannot stipplj- them- 
selves with copies; but these can usually be got from foc.s. As 
to spelling it would bo bard to conceive a language in which 
this subject presents less diniculty than in Hindi. The hoy.s 
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of class I Bpcnd a co'neidorablo time in Copying out ecntcncoB 
from tlicir Readers. After a single year of this practice, they 
arc able to ^vrito irith great correctness. 

105.- "When the boy has attained class lY his writing 
lessons arc as follows: — 

(а) Copying small hand in n book from printed headings. 

(б) Dictation (on slates) from the fourth Reader and from 
unseen passages. 

■ (c) -The writing (on rough natiro paper mth o reed pen) 
inoidcntal to tho study of manuscript subjoots. 

(d) Tho writing (generally in a note-book of native paper) 
of imaginary letters, at drst dictated by tho master and, later 
on, mado up by tho hoys. 

lOG. On tho whole, writing and spelling seem to form a 
subject congenial to the Hindu. Uo both learns and teaches 
it with ease, probably because either cxin bo done mechanically. 

An inspection of tho school registers generally shows tho mas- 
ter to bo an accomplished penman; and very litilo troubio 
Bufiiccs to make tho boys good writers. Hindi spoiling is some- 
what las and permits of local rariation; hut, generally speak- 
ing, tho classes spoil creditably and in conformity with tho lan- 
guage adopted in tho Readers. To giro an idea of the standard 
attained in class IV, I may mention that I frequently set boys 
to irrito letters before me on somo incident in their lives (e.^., 
tho celebrations that took place in their villogo at tho time of 
tho ' Coronation Durbar). Tho result, though less full and 
vivid in matter, is superior in stylo, orthography and hand- 
writing, to what would bo expected of English boys of the 
same ago and of a far higher station in life. 

107. Arithmetic . — The question of tho curriculum for arith- (4) Atith-^ 
motic is complicated by tho fact that a native system, good of of 
its kind, already exists which is hardly compatible with Euro- 
pean methods. This native system depends upon two points — 
the learning of tables (including fractional tables) up to an 
incredible standard; and the use of rules of thumb called 
“gurus” (paragraph 22). Tho Combination of these two pro- 
duces in tho pupil a capability for rapid and certain calcula- 
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tion wliicli would quite nonplue an English sclioolb'oy, A small 
Hindu educated at liomo, is subjected to somowiiat the follow- 
ing course : — 

First, lie learns notation, combined with tables up to 

100 X 10. 

Then be begins fractional tables, and carries tbem up to 

100 X 6|-. 

Ho continues plain table's to 100 x 100, and square- 
tables even bigber. (I bare found a very small 
boy in a school who could tell, ■without a moment’s 
hesitation, the square of any number up to 1,000.) 

Along with this, the four simple and compound rules 
are learnt as in our system, save that the Hindu’s 
Imo'wledge of tables spares him much of the cum- 
brous drudgery •with •which the English school- 
boy is saddled. 

Meaii-while the study of gurus has not been neglected. 
The more difficult and comulicated are no'W 

A 

taught. 

A few special rules are also learnt, all really dependent 
upon tables. Such are rule of three by what we 
call the unitary method and interest by “ ank.” 
(The method is really the same in both.) 

This is aE the arithmetic usually learnt. Yulgar fractions (as 
such) and decimals are unknown. This is not inconsistent with 
the use of fractional tables, for the parts of the unit are not, 
in the native system, indicated by numerator and denominator, 
but are ■written (and often termed) as dmsions of the rupee and 
the anna. Thus, if a malguzar wishes to express the fact that 
he owns three-fourths of a village, he invariably sayS that 
he has a twelve-anna share. Again, three-quarters, one and a 
half, etc., are not ■written f, 1|- but iiu, •jii. * just as though 
they were sums of money. 

108. This system has the advantage of apparent simplicity 
and of real rapidity, especially for mental calculations. But 

In the Maratha conn try, S io indicated by the figure 12 preceded by a mark like 
an inverted comma. 
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H hns bcary counterbalancing defects for purposes of school 
instruction ; — 

(1) The complicated system of tables and gurus is largely 
a monopoly of the Bania caste. Il is only partially known to 
classes not engaged in trade. 

(2) Most children come to school, at tho ago of about six 
or seven, almost totally ignorant. To attain perfection in 
nntiro ortltmctic, horac^instruclion must bo begun well nigh 
from tho cradle. Tho child awakes to consciousness to find 
himself in a world of multiplication tables; and his mind 
shapes itself to this enrirnnment, 

(3) A training in European methods is essential for those 
who arc likely to proceed to an Anglo-Vcmacular or even a 
Vernacular miildlo school. In rural schools, of course, these 
arc but few; still, some fulbltmcrs will bo found who intend 
to prosecute their studies further. 

(4) The system ignores decimals, an elementary knowledge 
of which is essential for tho comprehensioD of Patwahs* papers. 

(5) Tobies and rules of Ibumb arc tho guiding principles. 
These, while they etimulolo memory and quickness of thought, 
leave untrained tho reasoning faculry, which tho Buro|>ean 
system of mathematics so largely develops. 

103. Save for tho uio of a few simple gurus, tho native 
methods were entirely ignored in our schools until tho framing 
of (ho rural curriculum (paragraphs 38 and 30^. This was a 
part of tho mistaken policy which prescribed oven English 
gymnastics for tho village school. In 1890 a courao was drawn 
up, which, based on European methods, yet includes sufficient 
of tho Hindu system to give scope to nativo genius, to servo 
for tho practical purposes of business, and to proveni tho pupil 
from thinking that arithmetic, os taught in tho school, is quite 
alien from tho methods pursued in domestio Efc. On tho ono 
hand, tho elementary rules, problems and rulo of threo (ns being 
a useful mental excrciso) arc taught strictly upon European 
lines. Vulgar and decimal fractions aro discarded, rare that 
addition and subtraction of tho laltor to two places are taught 
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as a necessary adjunct to Patwaris’ papers.' (rull-timersi some 
of wliom may proceed to middle sctoolSj are taugM L. 0. M., 
G. C. M. and vulgar fractions in afternoon scliool.) On tlie 
other hand, the standard of tables has been raised to suit native 
ideas; gurus are retained; interest is taught on the native 
method, and the keeping of mahajani accounts has been made 
compulsory. 

110. We can now proceed to consider in detail the methods 
of instruction — 

[a) Written and mental arithmetic .— teaching of these 
two branches goes side by side, and in the initial stages is in- 
distinguishable. As the master’s ideas of teaching arithmetic 
(if he has any) are generally of the memorial and rule of thiimb 
type, the great aim of the training schools is to force upon him 
the notion that it is useless! to teach rules without illustrations 
and reasons. Hence the methods laid down for dealing with 
this subject, especially in the infant class and class I, are more 
precise and categorical than those prescribed for other parts 
of the curriculum. The use of simple apparatus is insisted on. 
The ball-frame was almost universally, and is still largely, 
used. Cowries or seeds, however, which are both cheaper and 
Ear more efiective, combined with bags of various sizes, are 
now taking its place, while (for the teaching of parts of the 
unit) the third of Trobel’s kindergarten gifts is called' into 
requisition. By these means, together with the black-board, 
concrete numbers and notation up to 10 are taught to the in- 
fants. With a view to showing how instruction is continued 
(both in the infant class and class I) I cannot do better than 
translate from the ShUcshaprabandh, or School Manual, 
especially as to do so will give a specimen of this important 
text-book* ; — 

111. “ Children have to be taught that the value of a figure 
changes with a change in its position. Bor this purpose, cow- 


* The S?u?Ps7ia2>ral)an<Z7i is the work of Mr. B. MoGavin Spenoe, M. A.,, Superin- 
tendent of the Training Institution, Jubbnlporo. It is written in the vernacular,- 
and deals, in simple language, with instruction and school management generally. 
It is a text-book in all training schools and its possession by masters is generally 
insisted on. 
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rica ttnd Small bags aro of great uso. Thus after tbo coWos 
(one, tiro, three, etc.) have been counted out, ten cowries should 
bo put in One bag. Then the numbers 11, 12, etc., should thus 
be explained — One bag (10) plus one cowrie is elorcn; and 
one bag (10) plus two cowries is twelve, and so on. The first 
figure 1 (t. e., that on the left-hand side on the black-board) 
stands for one bag or the number ten, and' the second figure 1, 
Z or whatcrer it is (t. e., that on the right-hand side on the 
black-board) stands for so many single cowries. In this manner 
iho twenties (21, 22, etc.), and the thirties should bo taught 
till the figure 09 is reached. After this the number 100 should 
bo taught by placing ten small bags in one big bag. For a 
long timo such numbers as 18, 80, G3, etc., should bo taught 
with small bags and cowries; then tho figures should bo shown 
by writing them on tho slnto or tho block-board. For instance, 
if a boy is told to show G3, ho should take fire bags each con- 
taining ten cowries and placo three cowries by them; and then 
ho should also at once write upon his slato figure 5 followed 
by figure 8. As an aid to writing figures, the master should 
dinw a straight lino upon tho board on ono sido of which tho 
units and on tho other tho tens should bo written. If units, 
lens and hundreds aro thus taught by means of cowries, etc., 
then tho children will easily understand thousands and tens of 
thousands. 

*' .When notation is complotcd tho boy learns addition. This 
too should bo taught by cowries, etc., and should bo brought 
homo to tho child’s mind by several repetitions. Addition on 
this system may be taught even before notation, by which 
means children, while actually learning notation, can without 
difficulty begin to add. This method is quite in accordance 
with tho maxim * Ono difiiculty at a time.* A second maxim 
which must bo obscn-cd is, ' Advance by degrees from tho easy 
to tho difficult’ Tho examples taught in tho beginning must 
he very easy, such as, s. s, a j and tho master m'ust carefully 

I *8 “ 

8 

watch . whether tho children write tho figures clearly ono 
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beneath, the other or not, and "whether the lines beneath them 
are correctly drawn. 

“ Thus there "wdll be a’ gradual advance from easy examples, 
and hy practice each step will come to appear easy, till the time 
for accomplishing the more difficult steps arrives. Then, if 
necessary, cowries, etc., may again be resorted to for showing 
the method of addition. Thns, in examples where numbers are 
‘ carried’ — such as 3 ?: here take co-wries for the two units 5 
and 7, and add them; the result is 12 co"wries. Trom this it is 
clear that we have got one ten plus two ; and by adding the one 
of this ten to the remaining 5 tens, we get 6. This method of 
‘ carrying ’ or ‘ figures in hand ’ should be shoiva over and over 
again with co-wxies, till the children begin to learn it 
thoroughly^ 

“ Subtraction, too, should be taught precisely on the system 
above described; that is to say, children should first learn sub- 
traction by the aid of cowries or pebbles, and should be able to 
show that the difierence between five balls and three balls is 
two balls; and in this way other examples too should be taught 

them on the board or the slate, such as, 3, 3. 1, etc. Subtrac- 

~2 ~2 7 

tion involving ^ carrying ’ must certainly be taught by means 
of cowries. Thus, suppose that 16 has "to be taken from 32. 
In this example the children must be Bho"vm that 6 from 2 won't 
go. Then display 32 by means of three small bags and 2 cow- 
ries, and tell a boy to take away five cowries from it; he will at 
once open one bag of ten cowries and empty out its Contents. 
T’he master shoxdd then say, ‘ See I only two bogs of ten cowries 
each remain; and instead of two co’wries we have now twelve.’ 
This should bo exhibited On the black-board as follows; — 


32 

16 


2 ( 12 ) 
1 6 


and the boy, having taken 6 from 12 and 1 from 2, will be able 
to write the answer. There is some difficulty in subtracting by 

this method when there is a zero, as in 27. Hero there is no 
ten \in the upper figure); so we must take one himdrcd from 
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tho Ihrco hundreds. Wo linVo then got Itto hundreds nnd ten 
tens. Prom llicso tens wo must (ako ono ten nnd odd it to four 
which gives 14. The sum has now hccomo: — and this 
sum is worked thus: — 7 from 14 leaves 7; 2 from U leaves 
7; 0 from 2 leaves 2; answer 277. By patient explanation 
nnd tho use of bags of cowries, even iho smallest children will 
bo ablo to understand this.” 

112. Simplicity is hero carried to tho utmost length, and 
rightly so; for tho masters require elementary instruction in 
these matters; and, in arithmetic, the beginning is everything, 
'iho ShU:t1iaprahanilh then proceeds to other rules. Before 
multiplication is begun, a considcrablo advance must have 
been made in tables. But oven in so purely memorial a 
subject as tables, cowries must at first bo used and rcfcrcnco 
made back to old tables 0 times 5«*5 times 0; and tho 
cliild already knows tho latter). Tho uso of cowries is likowlso 
introduced into tho actual teaching of multiplication and 
division. Then, tho simple rules being understood, no difiiculty 
will bo encountered in their application to money, weights, 
measures, etc. 

113. Meanwhile, mental problems arc taugbt, tho master 
first showing tho uso of fractional fables nnd gurus in verj' 
simple examples. Constant praclico in this mokes tho boy 
quick to grasp tbo principle of proportion; so that tho teach- 
ing of rule of ihrco presents no difScultics. As to tho naiivo 
method of interest by ank, there aro various ways of doing it 
in dilfcrcnt localities. A simple example worked out in tho 
clearest method is appended: — 

-Specimen of InUrctt 9um icorhed hy anf:. 

Find tho interest on Its. 670 at Itc. 1-13-0 per cent, per 
month, for 1 year and 3 months. 

First, find tho “pakko ank," t. c., multiply tho principal by 
the number of months. 

670x16= 8,660. 

Tho interest on Bs. 670 for 16 months equals tho interest 
on Its. 8,660 for ono month. 
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Titea take tlie rate of interest kit by bit ; — First, Be. 1 j 
to find the interest at Be. 1, divide tbe pakke ank by 100. 
Next, annas 8; to find tbe interest by annas 8, divide tbe 
quotient of tbe last calculation by 2. Next, annas 4; for this, 
divide tbe last quotient by 2. Finally, anna 1 ; for tbis, divide 
tbe last quotient by 4. Tben add all tbe quotients. Tbe 
sum is tbe answer. Thus: — ■ 

670x16 = 8,550 pakke nnk . 

Es. 85 8 0 

„ 42 12 0 

„ 21 6 0 

„ 6 6 0 

Eupees . 164 16 6 — tlic answer. 

Tbe rule of working is easily grasped by tbe boys. But 
it is suggestive that tbe reason for tbis very rule, tbougb it 
is a part of tbe native system of arithmetic, is understood only 
with extreme difficulty. 

114. It is not necessary to Say anything regarding tbe 
extra subjects taught to tbe full-timers, since they are not 
strictly part of tbe rural curriculum. Tbe same principle of 
teaching no method till it is understood, is pursued here also. 

115. (6) Maliajaiii Recounts. — ^Tbe study of accounts is 
commenced in class III, where (paragraph 22) tbe roznamcha 
or JcachcJii fojeat is written. An example of tbis is given in 
Appendix A (8), which is a simple cash account for five days. 
It is perfectly clear; only a few words, not easily translated, 
demand explanation-. " Sbri ” at tbe beading is a propitious 
term ; “ Sambat ” is tbe Hindu era, dated from 57 B. C. ; 
“ Cbait’’ is tbe name of a month; “ Mani ” is a large measure 
of grain. Tbe 'pakhi rohar is begun in class lY ; but, as has 
been already mentioned, it is a stage which, where tbe trans- 
actions are few and small, may be and often is omitted. It 
is half-way to tbe hhata, and assists tbe tradesman in trans- 
ferring complicated accounts to that register. Tbe example 
[Appendix A (9)] shows tbe same entries as those given in 
Appendix A (8), but arranged now, not according to date, but 
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untler IjwtIInpi, »«ph n« lhe> nrfotinl triih Jnl KMian Da^, Iho 
Df^unl, ftc. It if, in fncf, ft <^n«oli(!n1c<1 nceonnt for 
iho fivr tlaya frparalrlr fliown in the rorfMPicfm; nt it< close, 

Ujo balance i* carried on to the income fide of the next nccounl 
for fire darn. Finally comet the hnhi, which is ft 
le^lgcr for one year, each pape l»einp deroled to ft fcparate 
accmint, and all Inntariiont made durinp the year nn that 
ftccmint beinp cntcrwl on that pape, with references hark to 
the pflXH nn example U pivrn in Appendix A (10). As 

it i* impo«»]lde to reprtvlaee the pape*. the diridinp lines must 
l>c taken ft* indlcatinp n fresh pape in each initanco. It trill 
bo nntc^l that here the enlrie* nre those for the five days thnwn 
in the relflf, with other# in nddilton. which nre intended to 
ihnw that Urn papr« piren ore made op for the entire year. 

lie. The cx.amplc« hero pircn ftro of the flmplrst kind, 
such fts wooM l>e weeful in ft rural fchooh The entries in the 
khalft nre not node on the more complicatetl syitem which ft 
merchant wotild think neee*#ary. The pakki rokar i# hero 
really cnperCitous nnd i« only pul in for the nake of romplete- 
ncM. If the pape rrfereneet of the khata were made to refer 
to the kftehehi rokar instead of to the pakki rokar, tho latter 
might be disrcp3rde<I in rxamininp these illuitretinns. 

117. Tho tneth<Hl of trarhinp is ns fnlloirs; — I'.aeh hoy 
is supplied with two or throe natire irpisters. The master then 
dictates or pives copies of entries for tho rornamchn; tho boys 
enter 0101*0 ns inromo or expenditure, tlio master corrcctinp 
mi(t.akes. After that, the Ikivs have to do everylhinp, nt first, 
of course, under tho master's guidance. They strike tlio 
balanres in the roxnamchn; they transfer iho entries to tho 
pakU rokar (if that register is used), making it up for fire, 
seven, fifteen or more days nt a time ns they nro directed. 
Finally, they transfer tlio entries ngain (0 the khat.a. The 
great point is tn male the iKiys do cvcrjTUing themselres; 
otherwise they will never understand tho system. 

118. Geography. — subject in our schools is so badly {s) Ooo- 
taught 08 this. Tlio reasons nro tho intrinsic ilifilcuUies 
instruction in this subject, tho iuflucnco of previous curricula, 
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wliich. masters cannot sliake ofi, fanliy methods of inspection, 
and tlie want of a really suitable text-book. Even now many 
a master is content if be can get tbe boys to repeat definitions 
learnt by rote, and reel ofi a list of tbe districts composing 
tbe province (even tbougb tbe latter no longer forms part of tbe 
balf -timer s’ course). But a gradual improvement is discern- 
ible, due, in large measure, to insistence upon tbe simplified 
curriculum. 

119. Tbe subject is commenced in class III. Tbe theory 
is, tbat tbe boy advances from a knowledge of tbe school to that 
of tbe village and tbe village area; thence to tbe district, tbe 
Province, India and tbe world. A. glance at Appendix A (4) 
will show tbat this is not thoroughly carried out in practice. 
Tbe study of tbe patwari’s map is relegated to class IV and 
is thus preceded by tbat of tbe district map, because the former 
goes band in band with instruction in Patwaris’ papers — sub- 
ject which is commenced in earnest only in class IV, Tbe 
Central Provinces and India, again, are omitted altogether 
from tbe half-timers’ course, because their inclusion would 
unduly swell tbe curriculum. Still, tbe method of proceeding 
from tbe known to tbe unknown is generally adhered to. 

(a)Th0 school- 120. A specimen of tbe school-plan is given, on a reduced 
scale, in Appendix A (1). Tbe central room, flanked by two 
store-rooms, tbe master’s table and chair, tbe bench for tbe 
committee, tbe cupboard, tbe verandah with its pillars, tbe 
compound wall, two garden-plots in front divided by a path, 
and tbe play-ground behind, axe here indicated. Each school- 
master draws tbe plan of bis own school to scale, and bangs it 
on tbe wall. Instruction takes tbe form of showing tbe boys 
tbat this plan corresponds with tbe shape and proportion of 
tbe building. Tbe position of each piece of furniture is like- 
wise pointed out in tbe school and on tbe plan. Tbe boys are 
taken outside and shown tbat tbe garden, tbe gate, etc., are 
correctly indicated on tbe map. Tbe master next measures 
tbe school, makes a scale and causes tbe boys to apply this 
to tbe plan, asking them tbe length of tbe walls, etc. Tbe 
position of the building with reference to tbe points of the 
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eompa*! la then dlwxircml by racATH of looJcinp ai llio «un anti 
cxflwlnlnf* Ujp tlirftUoa of ahntloir#. Ur ibii time the boy* 
wmprfbtntl Ibo plan ontl fintl no clJfilcuUy Tfbon the inoftcr 
a«l# tht'm <0 poinl oul upon il thin «loor or that itlndow, or, 
Tier rertS, lo po nnil itand by »urb ond nurh a ebair or pillar 
M Indirafotl In the map, Tho boy* oro nrxt rrqnlrtd lo copy 
tbo plan on Ibcj’r flatcij and Ibc final ffapo It reaebrd irbcn 
ihit It lumcd faro (o (be Vrall and cacb pupil draw* up n tcale 
and tnnlca ti pUn on bit tlale /rom memory rcfrcibcd by 
planelep round (be bulldinp. 

121. Some tcbool* enniain detailed plant of tbc 
ilteU; and il it bipbly dctirablc tlial boyt tbould pi*l an idea 
of (be principal banct, buibUnpt and lank* and tbclr position* 
ond w*ci rclallrc lo Ibe *cboo1 ond to Ihcir own bomp*» before 
(hey procec<l (o Ibe diilricl map. Tbi* latter biu Wen printed 
in colour* fur errry diflerml district Tbo rillapts in which 
the tebool if »i(uaf(^ It fint shown Co Um class, and its )M>si(ion 
lotranlf, ond dlttanec frota, other pointt on the map which arc 
known to (be boyt, tucb m neighbouring rillagrt, mnin roadt, 
(bo bcad-^^uarlcr* of (bo district etc. To iropres* the truth of 
(be mop upon (be boyt, they ore occailonally asked to state dit* 
tancet which they know, and then made lo measure them with 
n paper scale upon Uia map. In tbit way initruction pastes 
from the known (o (be unknown, and (bo larger village* of Uic 
diftrict, its (abtilt, iU btllt and nvciit, iU roadt and rail-roads, 
oto gradually IcamU Thu* a Jetton will proceed tomewlmi a* 
follow* : — 

IS th« pane of (bis TiUagof 
d,— lUrciU. 

Q.-— Oa wbftt itisd (s iir 

A.~-Tke rood from Jullulporo (o Maadl*. 

Q.— In wliat direction (]o»t tbo road runf 

d.— Krom north*ires< to souUt^it (ilia toy U re^inlrol to pant 
lo tliesa two dinsetlons). 

C.— If you w#Ik ftJouB the rood (ovanlj Msalla wliat rillago 
wUl you como (of 
d.— To DolLI. 

(Ilero UarotU, Jubbulpore, Uio road tnd 
DoLlii aro pointed out on tbs rasp). 
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Q. — How-far is it to Dobhi? ■ 

, A.— Three miles.' 

Q.— And how far to Jubbulpore? 

A. — ^Eleven miles. 

(These distances are proved on the map by 
means of a paper scale.) 

Q. — ^What do you me^fc on the road between here and Dobhi ? . 

A . — One goes up a hill. 

Q. — Of what range is this hill a part? 

A. — Of the Satpura range. , - i 

Q. — Of what districts does that hill form the border ? 

A. — Of Jubbulpore and Mandla. 

Q . — ^In which district is Dobhi? 

A. — Just inside Mandla. 

(Here the hill and the border of the district 
are shown on the map, and the hill is also 
pointed out from the window.) 

Q . — If you go -towards Jubbulpore, what river do you cross?- 

A. — ^The Gaur river. 

Q. — In-to what other river does the Gaur fall? 

A. — ^In-to the Nerbudda. 

Q. — What other rivers fall into the Nerbudda? 
and 80 on. 

122. Aa a preparation for studying the outlines of the world 
in class IV, geographical terms are also learnt. It is difficult 
to disabuse masters of the idea that this is accomplished when 
definitions are known by heart, and one example of each 
pointed out on the map. The prescribed method is to take the 
boys out to a tank, a river or a stream, and actually show them 
miniature capes, islands, inlets, etc., and then, on returning to 
the school, to make them point out the same on the map. This, 
it is to he feared, is seldom done, and raised maps or models in 
clay are conspicuous by their absence. Very fair maps of the 
world are supplied to schools, but their place is gradually being 
taken by globes. The globes are locally manufactured (para- 
graph 203) at the Normal school, the training classes and by 
masters selected for their neatness of workmanship. These 
last are allowed to make a little money by supplying globes (at 
a cost of Bs, ■ 3 to Bs. 6) to other schools. ' They vary greatly 
in quality. The idea entertained by a half-timer of the pro- 
. cise meaning of a globe or a map is often regrettably small; 
there is no time to do much. 
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123. In class IV tlio olcmcntaty knowledge nircadjr acquir- (<o OutlmoB 
cd of geographical features is ntilised in teaching the outlines 
of tho world (Iho continents, oceans, chief countries, etc.) upon 
the map. Tho great thing, and the difiiculty, is to make the 
master stick to the mop and avoid lists of names. Special 
stress is laid on tho British possessions, partly with a view to 
impressing on tho boys the magnitudo of tho empire of which 
India forms a part. Tho intention is excellent, but tho process 
whereby it is sought to be fulfilled is too often one of pure cram. 

The subject, no doubt, is a very ditOcuU one to teach intelli- 
gently; and tho masters themselves axo often handicapped by 
their own imperfect knowledge, 

12-f. 3Ioro satisfactory is tho instruction in tho causes of {f}A«irosomi 
day and night. Where globes exist, this is actually carried out 
by means of a lamp. Tho shapo of the earth, too, is generally 
understood by tho boys, though it is not really easy to supply 
them with proofs of its roundness, especially ns they regard 
eclipses of tho moon os supernatural events. Ideas on tho sizo 
of tho earth are necessarily hazy, and it may bo doubtied 
wheth'er, in tho rural tracts, tho pupils really bcliovo un/ of 
tho astronomical geography taught them. Ilowcvcr intelli- 
gent and correct their answers may be, their idea of the earth, 
once they aro outside tho school-walls, probably reverts to that 
of a fixed body poised on an elephant which stands upon a 
tortoise. 

125. With tho palwari's map wo aro on safer ground. This, 
together with its use in tho teaching of manuscript subjects, has 
already been described. Its study Ukewiso forms part of tho 
geography course; and its value is obvious in showing the posi- 
tion of fields, roads and tanks and tho situation of neighbouring 
villages. It must, however, bo remembered that this map is 
on actual facsimilo of that used By tho patwari, which, being 
purely for purposes of land record, does not clearly indicate 
buildings in tho village, hills and physical features of impor- 
tance just outside the area. To remedy this defect each boy 
is required to draw a copy of tho map on a reduced scale on 
■paper, omitting tho mass of fields (often amounting to a 

fl 
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liinidred or more in a single area) and indicating only liis own, 
bnt sbowing more clearly tlie cHef bnildings of tbe village and 
tlie principal physical features both within and immediately 
without the village boundary. 

126. Agriculture .. — It is to be noted that this subject is 
taught as part and parcel of the reading- lessons. Its inclusion 
therein ensures its study by the pupils, and obviates the 
necessity of furnishing a separate text-book. Hence Mr. J. B. 
Puller’s Agricultural Primer has been translated and inserted 
piece-meal into the third and fourth Headers. So important 
and characteristic is this branch of study, that a synopsis of 
the lessons must be given at great length. But it will most 
fittingly appear in the form of appendices to Section XII, which 
treats, among other matters, of the Normal agricultural class 
for schoolmasters. The reader is therefore referred to Appen- 
dix C (1), which gives the contents of the Primer ; to Appendix 
0 (2), where will be found details of the lessons, as imparted 
to the masters in the Normal agricultural class, to be by them 
repeated to the boys in their schools; to Appendix C (3), which 
contains the syllabus of demonstration work destined to give 
the master greater insight into the subject than would be 
gained by a study of the agricultural lessons of the Readers 
alone; and, finally, to Appendix 0 (4), where a list is drawn 
up of the simple apparatus which each trained master keeps 
by him, and of the experiments with which he illustrates the 
lessons before his pupils. 

12T. But to avoid misunderstandings, it is here necessary, 
once and for alb to define the meaning of the term “Agricul- 
ture ” as it occurs in the curriculum of a primary 'School. And 
the best definition is, that it means the agricultural lessons of 
the third and fourth Readers. These are largely object-lessons. 
They do not pretend exhaustively to describe the processes of 
tillage, etc.; while they contain many useful practicaT hints, 
they yet aim less at the imparting of knowledge than at the 
developing of the faculty of observation and at the arousing of 
a taste for nature study. The methods prescribed fox teaching 
thepi indicate that, together with the other lessons on common 
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oT>joctJi, they answer to tlio /IwrftaKHTiyjtinfcmc/a or the 
Ileimatliunde and NaiuThtmh, tbal form bo important a feature 
in conlincntai education, and which are framed to give the child- 
ren right ideas nhout the things they boo around them, to 
awaken in them the faculties of interest nnd observation, and 
to teach them to express their ideas in proper language. In n 
country where almost the #olo occupation is tlxnt of agriculture, 
n (itudy of the fields nnd their Boils, of Iho p'.irls of plants and 
their growth, of the success or failure of crops, nnd of tho 
apparatus essential for cultivation, forms tho best nnd fittest 
rehiclo for imparting this typo of instruction. 

123. Our agricultural lessons, then, pervo the following pur- 
poses. First (nnd most important) they direct tho attention of 
the boy to the objects which surround him and which will fill 
60 largo n portion of his aftcr-lifes in such n way os to mould 
his mind for observation, for tho proper reception of impres- 
sions, and for tho grouping of impressions so received into an 
orderly system. This mental habit, once formed with refcrcnco 
to tho ohjecls of agriculture, will servo tho man, not merely for 
tho subject-matter with reference to which tho habit was in- 
culcated, but for all walks of lifo and for any occupation to 
which lie may turn his Imnd. It is tho bridge which spans tho 
gulf between tho concrcto and tho abstract, between perception 
and tho faculty of right reasoning. Tlicir second purpose 
(which is really but a special aspect of tho first) is to put tho 
hoy in possession of some of tho common nnturol truths which 
nllcct his surrounding. Ho is already aware that very thin 
soils aro unsuitable for certain crops, nnd (hat o failure of tho 
monsoon results in a failure of tho horvest. IIo is now taught 
tho causes underlying these facts, so that his practical know- 
ledge henceforward rests upon n simple scientific basis. Thoir 
third purpose is to indicate where tho operations of agriculturo 
as practised in tliis country fall short of what they might and 
should be, and to point tho way to small reforms which do uot 
lio beyond tho powers of tho arcrago ryot. This moral is cn- 
. forced by tho establishment of small experimental farms, like 
that at Shahpur described in Section X, 
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123. Wc litiTO HOW surveyed Iho melliocls generally pre- 
scribed lor every p.arl of tbc niral curriculum, save drawing of 
gt'omeirieal fonns (wkicli is purely meclianica!). History (save 
in a few exceptional scbools), drawing (in tlic proper sense of 
the tenn) and grammar arc prescribed only for full-timers. 
Hence a 'description of tbc metbods tlicrein employed forms no 
part of n study of tbo purely niral curriculum. 


?r;m.r7 


Section Vm.- EXAMINATION. 

1*30. Wc have now briefly to consider llio examination 
wliloli closes tbo rural primary course. It is called tbo Primarj- 
Hxamination and is open to all pupils of tbo 4tb class of a 
primary scbool. It is conducted by tbo Deputy Inspector. 
Borsrds of Examiners may be associated witb bim; but ibis 
is not ordinarily done (nor could it easily bo done) in rural 
scbfiols. Tbc Deputy Inspector docs this part of In's work 
during the period from Deceml>cr to Xfarcb (both inclusive). 
Hence, of his throe annual visits to the school, two are ordinary 
insp{-r({ons, and tbo third is tbc annual exainination. The 
ex(kmin.atiou is lield strictly in fi(u and is of an informal 
rbarafter. Clarks need not be, and are generally not, asdgiied, 
save in tlm r.ase of fttll-timers who com])cto for middle sebool 
s'cbrdarf'bips. lienor* the marks given in Appendix A (15), 
wbirb shews tlie subjects of the examination, are intended 
tfuly as a scale of guidance In tlie relative values to be m-t 
up^ n tisc subjects against which they are noted, 

131, 'riu- ^a’bofds in wliich Patwaris’ paper?} and agriciil- 
te.r.' may b‘- <lro|tni>-l for grammar nnd bi’^iory, are Use fmv 
rniuiioncd in paragraph ST where tlic te.aebing of the 
f-urn* r ''ubj* ct* would be if not. tmpo-'-idde, ruul where 

tro* l.o*,-^ f,r*. j;?,tur,‘,Hv for the mo't r..:vrt futblimcrfl who will 
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stibjocts as rnlwnris’ papers and occounjs, Trhich would 
ollicnviso bo ncgkcled. As a mailer of fact, tbero is no undue 
fcvcrily in. this; and tbo Deputy Inspector, after his previous 
two visits of tbo year, ought to know who aro fit to pass 
almost without holding on exominotion, while his instructions 
to the master should have secured that none save very stupid 
boys should fail. 

133. Prizes are offered by the District Councils for profi- 
ciency shown in the examination in drawing, ngriculturo and 
n knowledge of common objects. 

134. Successful candidates recciro printed ocrtiCcatcs, Certifloate*. 
signed by the Deputy Inspector, and endorsed with reference to 

the boy’s character by tbo head master of the school. Tho 
question has nl times been raised whether these certificates 
should he in tho Vernacular or in English. It has been decided 
that moro raluo is attached to them if they aro in (ho latter 
languoge. 

135. Tho obvious criticism upon our system of examination, a erltlcUia. 
and, to some extent, of promotion (see paragraph 80) is, that 

it leaves too little to the judgment of the mostcr. This criti- 
cism would be valid were it not that education is not yet sufii- 
rienlly popular, public opinion not suflicicnlly strong, and a 
large number of head masters not suflicicnlly trustworthy, to 
permit of dispensing with a higher agency of control. This 
may seem to bo a heavy indictment ogainst masters. But, 
until public opinion changes (one might almost say, comes into 
cxistcnco), tho fault is bolU inovitablo and venial. 'W'ero 
tho examination committed purely to tho mostcr, tho standard, 
despite fairly frequent inspection, would certainly tend to bo 
lowered. 


Section IX.-DISCIPUNE AND PHYSICAL INSTRUCTION. 

13G. Discipline, so far at least as the commission of actual Diieipline. 
offences goes, is a matter on which, much need not bo said. 

Tho boy met with in rural schools is highly respectful ond 
amenable to authority. Punishments, and tho offences for 
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wHcli fEey may be inflicted, are prescribed in tbe Education 
Manual, and include imposition, corporal punisbment, rusti- 
cation and expulsion. But tbe punishment register is fre- 
quently a blank or nearly so. Ordinary class discipline is a 
more important subject. Tbe Shikshaprabandh deals at some 
length with tbe matter. Silence, orderliness, prompt obedience, 
politeness and care in tbe use of books, apparatus, etc., are 
easily secured; pimctuality is more difficult, owing to physical 
circumstances, tbe foolish indulgence of parents, and tbe 
fact that tbe Hindu generally is lacking in this virtue. Clean- 
liness, again, though scrupulously observed among tbe better 
classes, is often conspicuous by its absence in tbe children of 
sniali cultivators and labourers. And, though it is insisted 
upon in tbe Manual, its enforcement is rendered difficult by 
tbe fact that some of tbe boys are engaged pretty constantly 
in field labour and possess only a very limited wardrobe. 
Quietness and smartness in tbe moving of classes about tbe 
room, changing formation when an oral lesson ceases and 
written work begins, etc., are best secured by tbe appointment 
of class-captains, who are distinguished by badges and perform 
their functions very well. When tbe master is taking a class, 
tbe boys stand round him in a semi-circle, bead up, heels to- 
gether and book well away from tbe face. When they do 
sums or write dictation, they squat upon matting laid on tbe 
floor, in a long line, one behind tbe other, distance being taken 
by each boy placing bis finger-tip between tbe shoulder-blades 
of tbe boy in front, and then extending tbe arm fuU-len'gtb. 
As soon as a boy has finished bis sum, be lays bis slate face 
do^vnwards, takes bis book, quietly stands up and begins to 
study bis lesson. All words of command are given by class- 
captains in English; this is an old tradition, and tbe elfect is 
a trifle ludicrous, especially that of tbe “ Right band salute by 
numbers, one, two, three,” followed by a military salute. Tbe 
indigenous salaam, as described in paragraph 14, is being in- 
troduced into some districts. 

137. Closely connected with tbe subject of discipline is 
that of drill ; a well-drilled school is invariably well disciplined. 
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Tho curriculum o£ pliysical inslruclion U given in Appendix 
A (IG). 

Three branches arc taught;— 

(1) Position, turnings and simple evolutions for getting 

into line, extending, etc. 

(2) Extension motions and (in class V nnd YI of middle 

schools) balance nnd combined motions. 

(3) Deshi Katrat. 

Were tho lost alone retained no harm would bo done, ns tho 
text-book on the subject contains simple drill; nnd the exercises 
therein laid down nro superior to extension motions. Deshi 
Kasrat alone, therefore, need hero bo described. 

138. Encliah trymnastics on tho horirontal nnd parallel lUitorr of 

. ^ ^ . . 1 , fri 1 

bars TTcro onco insisted on in all boys schools. Iho apparatus 
was constantly decaying or getting out of order; the masters did 
not know how to leach the exercises; tho boys disliked them and 
used to injure themselves in practice; and tlio parents looked 
w'itU suspicion on this now and apparently dangerous form 
of instruction. In 189G, Hr. Monro, tho present Director of 
Public Instruction, decided to introduce a system of gymnastics 
more suited to tho genius of tho people, llo entrusted tho task 
of working out the details to Mr. Qanpai Lai Choubo (now In- 
spector of Schools in tho Feudatory States). In 1897 tho latter 
otGccr completed hia book upon the subject colled Deshi Aasrat 
ka Anukram. This was at once introduced into every primary 
school. Tho change was hailed with delight, and this popular 
series of exercises is performed with zest in every school either 
before or immediately after tho doily lessons, according to tho 
timo of year. All tho exercises in this book are practically 
indigenous and of remote origin. They may bo seen in any 
"Akhara” or native wrestling-school. Tho novelties introduced 
were (1) tho systematising of tho whole into a series of graduated 
difficulty; (2) tho invention of suitablo nnd descriptivo names, 

BO that tho boy’s memory is no longer strained to recollect what 
is intended by “exercise number one/* etc., but tho name sug- 
gests the thing to bo done. 
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ExeroiBes of 139. Prop,erly to "be xuiderstood, tKese exercises must te seen. 

Gymnastic instructors liave already been sent from Assam and 
tlie United Provinces to tlie Training Institution at Jubbulpore 
to study tlie system. A general outline of tlie exercises lias 
already been given in paragraph 27. All that can be added here 
is a synopsis of the contents of the text-book followed by a 
translation of the directions for performing one or two typical 
exercises [Appendix A (17) and (18)]. Among the latter, no illus- 
tration of the daurs, dials and hulants has been included, since 
they are of minor importance. Of all the exercises there is none, 
save the ekhatthi dand and the kulants, which, if it is taken in 
its proper place and practised, a boy of even poor physique can- 
not perform. In this gymnastic there is no expense, no ap- 
paratus, no danger ; yet it is of the highest value in developing 
and strengthening the body. 

Uniforms. 140. In popular schools, where the Committees are in- 

terested, it is usual for the villagers to raise subscriptions once 
a year and to present each boy (on the King-Emperor’s birthday 
or some such suitable date) with a red coat, a red cap and a 
pair of yellow drawers such as wrestlers wear. The coat and 
cap serve as a uniform during school hours and doubtless have 
an influence on discipline and smartness. When the boys go 
out to exercise, they divest themselves of all clothing save the 
drawers, so that they are not incommoded nor are their clothes 
soiled. 

Inter- Fcliool 141. At annual gatherings, such as sacred fairs, etc., teams 

compotitionB. various schools meet together add compete in Deslii Kasrat 
and other sports. Subscriptions are raised and prizes awarded 
to the best athletes and teams. These contests were a charac- 
teristic feature of the local celebrations held in honour of the 
Coronation Durbar. 

Games. 142. The infant class is kept amused during part of the 

school hours by oiganised games. Apart from this, organised 
games do not form a feature of rural schools. The half-timer 
(even of tender years) has more serious forms of occupation on 
which to employ his superfluous energy and his out-of-school 
hours. This does not mean that Hindu boys never play games. 
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Unless tho oi>cmtion8 of ngriculturo nro pressing, lip-cat is 
gcnemlly played in llio cool of tho evening. But tho manngo- 
mcnl of this is rriscly left to tho hoys themselves. 


Seclloo X.-SCIIOOUJARDBNS. 

M3. To almost every rural and vernacular middle scliool 
is attaclied a garden. 'VVlictc gardens do not exist, it is Irccauso 
there is no availnhlo or suiinhlo silo for one, or because tho soil 
is utterly unsuitable, or hccauso Ihoro aro no means of irriga- 
tion. Tho presence, however, of either or more of these causes 
does not necessarily mean that no ganlcn is attempted. If tho 
school is in tho heart of tho village (which is not generally tho 
case), and is situated in a confined spot, n garden-patch is some- 
times secured just beyond tho inhabited area. If tho soil is bad, 
beds are dug and good soil is brought in ; or tho system of ** pot 
gardens*’ is resorted to, in which flowers and vegetables nro 
planted in earthen pots in tho school verandah. Finally, even if 
there is no well in tho immediate vicinity of tho school, water 
is often conveyed by the boys from considcrablo distances. 

144. Tho objects aimed at in starting school-gardens ate vari- 
ous. An obvious one is tho adornment of tho school buildings 
and tho impression of neatness and order produced upon tho 
pupils. A second is to supply tho classes with suitablo objects 
for illustrating tho important lessons on ngriculturo contained 
in the third and fourth Benders; thus tho different parts of 
plants, the effects of various soils, irrigation, otc., can bo studied 
and illustrated on tho spot. Thirdly, it is hoped that, by intro- 
ducing tho cultivation of European and tho better classes of 
native vegetables into schools, tho uso of these products (so 
often sadly neglected) will gradually spread amon]g tho cul- 
tivators and add a wholesome element to their food-supply. 

Hence the best lypo of garden consists of three parts : — 

145. The 3?otccr-<jar<icii. — ^This contains not only tho usual U)Th« flower* 
perennials, such ns roses, oleanders, etc., but English annuals 
raised from imported seeds. Tho flowers usually scon and those 
that best (flourish in the climate aro sun-flowers, hollyhocks. 
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petunia, pHox, larkspur, verbena and portulaca. I kave come 
across a bcIlooI in very remote jungles to wKicli no seeds liad Ijeen 
supplied for ten years. Yet nearly all tlie flowers above specified 
were flourisliing in the garden, having been propagated from 
seed year by year, and showed no signs of deterioration. Not 
only do these plants serve the purpose of ornament, but . their 
blooms are dissected under the microscope to illustrate the les- 
son on the “ Flower ” ; they are used (together with wheat, pulse, 
etc.) in showing the diflerent kinds of roots 5 and their stems 
and leaves contribute to some of the simple agricultural experi- 
ments. 

146. The vegetahle-gc&rden . — This is sometijmes in a an- 
parate space from the flower-garden; sometimes vegetables oc- 
cupy the centres of the plots, and flowers are planted on the 
borders. District Councils allot a small sum of money yearly 
for the supply of English vegetable (as well as flower) seeds 
from the Himalayas, from Poona, or some other good nursery; 
these are distributed to the schools. Yegetables successfully 
raised are peas, potatoes, cauliflowers, cabbages, knol-kol (kohl- 
rabi) and tomatoes. In the Raipur Circle (where the mud of 
numerous tanks supplies a first class manure), I have seen cauli- 
flowers and tomatoes of almost incredible size produced; and 
the gardens of the Wardha and Chanda Districts are said to 
produce even finer vegetables. Besides these, native vegetables 
are grown largely with a view to showing how careful cultiva- 
tion improves them; thus, a school garden will sometimes con- 
tain a bed of brinjals, etc., in enriched soil, and another bed 
of the same plant in ordinary soil, side by side. In the upland 
(or plateau) districts, where the soil is thin, vegetable-gardens 
are less numerous and successful. But in the lowlands they 
are almost always attached to schools and produce excellent 
results. Nor have they been by any means useless in popu- 
larising the cultivation of English vegetables. Many mal- 
guzars have started gardens in imitation, and import European 
seeds. Caste prejudices against the new form of food are not 
unknown; but they are, in most cases, easily overcome. The 
lower classes are more conservative and have less opportunity; 
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lor will Iho syfilem hnvo really attained it« object, till the boys 
TO induced to plant seed propagated nt first from tbo scbool- 
pardon, and afterwards from their own, in tbo small enclosures 
tear the village which almost every- inhabitant possesses for the 
-rowing of maize, miistartl, chillies, castor-oil, etc. 

147. The crop-plot.— This is a less common fcaluro than Tho crop-plot, 
lower or vegclablo gardens. Its object is to illustrate tho effects 

ipon wheal, rice, junri, etc., of manuring and irrigation. Beds 
iro also sometimes wado of different kinds of soil; and tho 
growth of cereals in suitablo and unsuitable kinds is thus 
diown. 

148. Occasionally tho crop-plot is developed into n small 
experimental farm, as tho following account will shows— nontJl’trra, 

/(ccount of the AgficuUuntl Farm attached to the Diilrici 
Council School at 5AoA|nir. 

In January It^, tho Director of rutli'o Instruction rial tod thisichoo]. 
riio compound harinf; prored too stnan for a garden, tho Director ro- 
quoitod tho.matguaar to giro tho master a amaU picco of land near tho 
i^ool, which could bo oonrenicntly turned into a garden or au experi- 
mental farm. Tho malgurar gladly consented : nnd, before tbo com* 

Dcnceraent of the rains, garo the master a plot of an area of 1 -4 aero 
with a well near it. This was fenced round by paid labour. 

Tho land was divided into six parts, and in them were sows juari, 
cotton, tur (arhar) and, to a lessor extent, chillies and brinjols. 

Tho land was ploughed with paid labmr in tho prescnco of the 
boys, who at times helped tho labourers. Cotton was tho first crop to 
bo sown. No cotton is grown towards SImhpur. Tho master, Daulat 
Itao, is a resident of a villago in tho ifnltai Tahsil just on tho borders 
of Ucrar (a great cotton-growing tract}. Ho bad been to Dv'rar in May 
and Md brought eomo good cotton-seed with liim and also a weeding 
instrument called douro which is common towards tho soutbem portion 
of tho Dctol District. This instrument is easy to use, is cheap and 
earcs much labour in weeding. But in order that it may bo employed, 
the seed must bo sown in rows, tho distance between which should bo 
a little greater than tho length of tho douro. This obliges tbo culti- 
vator to BOW tho seed spfttsoly and gives tho plants sufilcicnt oir. Theso 
advantages wero explained to tho toys, to tho malguxar and to some of 
tho bettor, tenants. Cotton seed was sown in tho prcuonce of tho boys 
and tho school eomraittee. Some of tho seed was givea to tho mal- 
guxar, who sowed it in a held and got a bumper crop. 

Juari* and tur were eown in two ways— fintly, ia tho local manner, 
and, secondly, in the way tho maslcr had learnt at the Agricultural School, 

*Jo&ri is $orQh\tm vulrare, a largo Billet wbioh forms a stnplo crop in tho 
drier parla of tbo proriaco. Tur is a tail legamiaoas plant, from the soode of which 
dal Is Bade. 
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Nagpur. The difforonco between tbo rosul'fca was shown by the outturn 
obtained according to oaeli method. 

Brinjals and chillies woro sown in smaller bods. The produce of 
these was given to the boys; the other crops woro sold. As this was 
the first year of the osporimont, the master did ndfc extend his field 
of operations nor keep full accounts. But on several occasions the 
members of the School Committee were taken to the field to see the 
boys at work and the difference botweem crops in their own fields and 
those of the school-garden. 

The actual work was chiefly performed by the boys in iho presence 
of the mo^cer and oinder his guiidance. There woro some cloven boys 
in the two highest classes; they were divided into groups of two or 
three each; and each group was made responsible for the cultivation 
of one of the plots. Thus two or throe boys would work continually 
in 'the tur-plot (half of which was devoted to properly cultivated, and 
half to roughly cultivated, tur); the same was done in the juari and 
cotton plots. The beds of brinjals and chillies woro given to the smaller 
boys. A spirit of competition was aroused between the groups, which 
thus worked zealously. 

Tlie points to note above are tbe introduction into tbe 
village of a new crop, a new agricultural implement and new 
ways of tillage for crops ordinarily grown. 

149. Sometimes each boy is given a bed in tbe garden to 
cultivate. Occasionally a little difficulty is experienced over 
labour ; tbe better class boys profess themselves above manual 
toil; tbe lower bave no time to bestow on garden cultivation. 
Thus hired labour has sometimes to be employed for tbe heavier 
parts of tbe work or for carrying water if there is no supply at 
band. Ordinarily, however, tbe master and tbe boys till tbe 
garden ; and tbe latter may often be seen bringing a long line 
of water-pots from tbe nearest source. 

150. Arboriculture has not yet been attempted; but tbe 
Director of Public Instruction has drafted a scheme, based upon 
tbe institution known in American schools as “Arbor Day.” 
According to this, each boy will, once at least in tbe course of 
bis school career, plant a tree in tbe village or its proximity 
upon tbe King-Emperor’s birthday, and will thenceforward re- 
gard and cultivate it as bis own. This practice should tend to 
increase tbe boy’s interest in tbe observation of nature (a facully 
deserving of cultivation in an agricultural country) ; it is also 
hoped that it Will improve tbe surroundings and shade of 
villages. 
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Swlion X1.-SIIPPIV, PAY. ANO PROSPECTS OF TEACHERS. 

TliniR QUAUnCATIONS. 

161, The wrilinp of iUU lection ii fraught with clinjcullics. dib«UIm . 
Kihuuslitc ilfttistici c.innot be obtnined. Imjwriflnl changc«.^**’^*^ 
ore even now being carried out in the grading of rural achool- 
tna^tcr* and their fcale of p.iy. The »tamp of man obtainable 
rariei immeaiurabljr; and any flatement pul forward regarding 
qualiflcAtioni can only be rough and impre^iional. 

152. The appointment of rural »choo!mastcn lic« with the Arpolatwtn! 
Diilrict Council (paragraph 60). But it i« tuhject to revUion 
by the Deputy Oomminioner of Ibe diilrict, and to the proviio 
that no perion, who does not poj>e« the requiiito teacher** 
cfrtific.nte, may, without the written pcrmiwioa of Uie Insjicctor 
of the Circle, or except m a purely temporary measure, bo op- 
^Minted to the poit of teacher. In practice, the Deputy 
Inipeclor ii generally the appointing agency, hi* decision in 
Ihi* refpect, m liLcwiio in the fixing of a master'* grade, being 
submitted for, and In most case* obtaining, the sanction of the 
8cbool Board and the Council. 

163. Tolling the pay of both bead ma<Urs&nd ossiitanU, andPiret 
excluding monitors, in llritiib territory, wo find Unit tbo arcr- 
age pay i* just over Xfi. 10 a luontb. The lowest pay of n bead 
master is, at pment. It*. 8; it i« now in process of being raised 
to III. 10; the bigbest i« ordinarily R». 16, though a few receive 
Its. 20. These arc the purely educational emoluments. In 
addition to them, dM master* receive extra pay for managing 
village post offices; and many have nllownnocs for catllc-pound*, 
stamps and registration. Thus the tohal pay of n head master 
may come to over Ils. 20; hut *uch case* arc uncommon. Tins 
additional pay is of grc.at importance in judging of a master’* 
jwsition. I regret tlmt full statistics aro not available; but, 
taking 76 master* (both bend master* and assistant*} jniroly at 
random, some of whom aro in receipt of no allowances, wo find 
that, while their educational payoggregatcalts. 762, or just over 
H*. 10 each, their ndditional pay comes to Its. 163, which raise** 
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tlieir total individual pay to just over Rs. 12. Tlie additional 
duties are very light. It must be remembered that a certain 
number of uncertificated men, who are not necessarily receiving 
the full pay of tbeir grade, arc included in these figures, and 
tend to lower the average salaries. 

Gradoaof pay. 154. Hitherto dillcrcnt systems of pay have been followed in 
different districts. Salaries have been sometimes personal, 
sometimes attached to certain posts. Henceforward, all will be 
personal and masters will be regularly graded. As the general 
scheme has not been worked out in detail, the graded list of 
the Hoshangabad District (where pay has always been personal) 
is given as a specimen. It will be noted that, in this instance, 
the rate is just below the average: — 


Grades of primary schoolmasters under the Hoshangabad 

District CotmeiL 


11 masters at Rs. 12 


11 

26 

37 

18 


» 


M 1) 
9 ) 


11 

10 

9 

8 


Pay of moiii- 
tors. 


155. The pay of monitors averages Rs. 3 a month. In a few 
cases only Rs. 2 is allowed ; but this is enhanced from fees. 


Progpeota and 156. As to the prospects and status of the rural schoolmas- 
statns. great disability under which he suii'ers is that his post, 

in the great majority of cases, is non-pensionable. Ho District 
Council master appointed on or after April 1st, 1885, is eligible 
for pension. Masters are encouraged to invest their savings in 
the Post Office Insurance; but few avail themselves of this 
means of provision. A master’s social position varies with the 
popularity of education in the village, and, of coui'se, with his 
own character. In the better class of village, he is almost in- 
variably looked up to ; and his association with the Committee 
(who, in such places, are men of good standing) confers upon 
him considerable dignity. In very poor villages, again, the iso- 
lation of his literary attainments makes him a man of weight. 
Rut he fares ill in a tolerably well-to-do village, whose inhabit- 
ants hold education at a discount, or whose malguzar is hostile 
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167. Thus tho master’s pay is unattractive; lie has no freo 
louso to live in; and his social status is variable. After the 
igo of 65 ho is liable (though not necessarily likely) to find his 
crvices dispensed irith, and no pension io support his declining 
•cars. On tho other hand, ho is not debarred from tho holding 
nd cultivation of land; nor is there anything to prevent a pri. 
nary schoolmaster from rising io bo the head master of a ver- 
mcular middle school on the rcspcctablo salary of Us. 20 or 
[Is. 25 a month (excluding alloiranccs). ITo is looked upon as n 
lovomment servant (though ho is not really such), and hcnco^ 

Kxvo irhcro his profession or himfcU 19 markedly unpopular, 

[ioldfl a recognised position. Finally, ho can expend special 
care upon tho education of his oivn sons in the school and thus 
giro them a good start in following his own or some other pro. 
fession. 

168. Tho career is by no means unpopular. Applications sk&rap of men 
for normal scholarships generally far exceed tho number avail. 

able. Nor is the class of candidato secured by ony means a low 
one. During tho past five years, between forty and fifty per 
cent of the students at tho Training Institution has invariably 
consisted of Brahmins and 7*7 per cent of Rajputs; tho num- 
bers of other castes are small and variable. JIuhamraadanB 


are 10 per cent. Turning to professions, wo find in the pre- 
sent year that tho parents of primary grade students in the 


Training Institution nro employed os follows 


Landowner , 

. . . 1 

Agricalturo . 

22 

Governraent Borvico 

. .* ! 20 

PrivAto Borneo . 

. . . 16 

Trodo .... 

. . . 13 

Artizan . , 

• . • C 

Labourer . , , 

4 « .6 

Profoasjonal beggar 

. . . 3 

I’ricab .... 

. . . 1 

’**80 


159. Tho terms on which a student onters tho normal classes PopakHirot 


are, no doubt, attractive. Ho receives a free education for two Intend 


years, at tho end of which, unless ho is either stupid or lazy, 
ho obtains 0 certificate of distinct value. Ho is then bound to 
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(2) A training 
claBB. 


servB-for two yoars as a scL-Oolniastor, after wliicL. Jie can (and 
generally does) continue in tlie same calling, with, the hope, 
if he is fairly industrious, of rising to Rs. 15 or even Rs. 20 a 
month; or, if he finds the life uncongenial, he is qualified for 
other forms of work; masters who thus quit their profession 
generally enter private service (as agents, etc.) or become pat-’ 
waris ; their number is not large, 

160. Training classes are far less popular institutions. , The 
education is, indeed, gratis; but no stipend is attached; the 
instruction imparted is often of an inferior kind and by no 
means ensures success in the examination ; and, if the candidate 
does pass, he obtains only an untrained certificate, whose 
value is less than that of a trained ” certificate. Still, in the 
richer districts, where education has become popular, these 
schools are well filled and turn out very fair material. In the 
wilder tracts or where rural education is regarded with suspi- 
cion by the people, they are generally failures. This is the 
more unfortunate, as it is just in such places that a supply of 
local men is wanted. As it is, masters from the better districts 
have to be sent to these jungly localities to keep the schools go- 
ing. This particular kind .of service is highly unpopular. The 
Hindu of the lowlands regards such a district as Mandla (not 
without justice) as a penal settlement, and its aboriginal inhabit- 
ants as the offspring of the devil. When he is ordered thither, 
his mother-in-law^s condition is generally found to be so critical 
as to delay his journey; and no sooner does he reach his desti- 
nation than he sits down to write a' whole series of applications 
to the various inspecting officers complaining (often with only 
too much truth) that the climate is ruining his constitution. 
So long as he is serving his compulsory two years, he can be 
kept to his work; when these are ended he often becomes 
troublesome and sometimes absconds. But, as the number- of 
certificated men increases, things are improving; competition 
has arisen, and the masters in imdesirable districts are not so 
independent as they were a few years ago. These remarks, of 
course, do not apply to the majority of districts, where posts 
are eagerly sought after. 
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■ Itil. The pupply ol mnifcrfl, then, is, b^xxq in certnin cxcop- 
(ional tracts, adequate 5 the ensto nnd class of the men secured 
arc generally rcspectaWo, nnd it is now sought, by raising tho 
minimum pay, to secure n sliJl Jicllcr iypn. TVo have now to 
consider tho teaching qualificaliono of Ibo ordinary school* 
master. 

1 G 2 . Tho great majority of masters arc certificated, M 
early as 1881, 73 per cent, of tho teachers employed in Gov- Bwicr*. 
cmmcnl and nidetl schools hold certificates. In the CSO pri- 
mary hoys’ schools of the Norfhom Circle, with ns many head 
masters and n smaller number of assistant*, there are only 30 
unccrlificatcd teachers.* 

1C3. Tho figures piven in paragraph 207 show roughly the Preporiioa 
proportion of trained to untrained certificated teachers, nastert. 
During my Ja*l cold-weathcr lour, I inspected 131 District 
Council primary rural schools in tracts where uncertificated 
teachers arc numerous; the qualifications of tho stall ircro ns 
follows:— 

ITesd Sfsrten. AM’«tsnl^. 

Ildldlng Ifftlned wrllfieste* .82 0 

nddiBR ontnUned crtificAtM . SI 0 

CoccrtiCcsted ... IB 3 


Total . . .131 31 

The number of untrained men is decreasing and may bo ex- 
pected finally to disappear. It might bo argued that in view 
of the exiensionof the training course in normnl classes to two 
years, this view is optimistic. This is probably not so; for, 
while tho nurohers annually presented for examination will 
doubtless decrease, the pcrccntogo of passes should bo far higher. 

And additions to tho number of scholarships arc always pos- 
fiible, as funds permit. 

10-1. But though tho majority of masters aro certificated PedaRORia 
we have yet to consider their natural pedagogic qualifications 

•Thrw fijuro* *rfl (nrremao-j* forma of tba soren diitricta— Jiaiaelr, Jlaudls, 
irhtra gmlcr difBnilUoi in tho tnpply of lUff aro ozpaHenoed than cliowhero. 

Haro men who haro been trained Imt hara failed in tbo Toaeberi’ Cerllflcalo Ex- 
antoalion h»To been rotnmed at certificated. Bnt tho error can make onlj a amall 
differeneo in the Roaeral lignro. 


n 
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and the extent to which these are likely to he improved by a 
special course of study on the subject. This question is closely 
connected with that of method (Section VII) and that of train- 
ing (Section XII). 

166. A Deputy Inspector of doubtful ability once reported to 
me concerning a very incompetent master of a small and back- 
ward village in the following terms: — I have warned this 
man over and over again to teach according to the Socratic and 
Pestalozzic methods, but he still takes no notice.” Truly, be- 
tween precept and practice a great gulf is fixed; and, however 
much our training may make for common-sense systems and 
solidarity of instruction, yet, unless some natural aptitude is 
already present, the seed is likely to bear but little fruit. And 
such aptitude is wofully lacking. 

Possible _ 160 , Tlie Hindu is possessed of two virtues which might be 

of the Hindu, expected to. qualify him for the art of teaching. The one is 
patience, the other domesticity. The former does, indeed, ren- 
der him a good instructor in the more mechanical branches of 
study, such as writing, spelling and, to some extent, drawing; 
in other subjects it is liable to degenerate into indifference. 
The latter ought to make him a lover of children; and such 
he is to the extent of sparing them the pain of enduring (and 
himself the trouble of inflicting) mild, methodical and there- 
fore wholesome penalties. But this does not prevent him from 
visiting trifling lapses with sudden blows and anger; and fre- 
quently the inspection of a class is sufficient to disclose that 
the boys are in the habit of having their ears boxed. 

tionTof'thT Against these two questionable virtues stands an array 

Hindu arising of vices derived from nature, tradition and practice. It is per- 
haps not too fanciful to suppose (indeed, it is stated by Com- 
payre) that the two guiding principles of Hindu society and 
religion have militated against education in India. On the 
one hand is caste, the consequence of which was “an endless 
routine, with no care either for the individuality, or the personal 
talents, or the inclination of children on the other hand 
is Pantheism, which caused “ the thought and will of the Hindu 
to perish in the mystic contemplation of the soul,” and the 
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tondrncy townnls Trlnch mny lie responniblo for his fetal dis- 
taste for ilie concrete nnd lore of tlio oTislract. 

IGS. iforo certain nnd more important than these Ihcorcti- (“I 
cal effects, is hi# %rant of moral fibre. The nnlire pchoolmnstcr 
is not possessed of that conscientioupness and elubbom sense 
of duly which carries the Ktiropean through tasks in "hours of 
gloom fulfilled," nnd which finally converts even indifferenco 
into enthusiasm. Ifcnco spring laxity nnd work perfunctorily 
perfomie<l. ITcnce, too, the inspecting officer cannot afford to 
dispense with the goad of reproof or punishment — a state of 
thing# which produces relation# less cordial than they might 
be nnd a method of inspection which, while it may bo necessary, 
is not the best. Another grave disqualificafion is the want of 
originality. Jsol only must the native master be onlered to do 
everything, but be must be shown bow to do it (lienee the some- 
what rigid precepts of our normal classes and the HhiJcihapm- 
han<lh)\ it is unsafe to leave anything to individual initiative 
—an additional rea«on (see paragraph 87) for the unclastic 
character of our curricula. 

ICO. Passing from nature to tradition, we have already seen 
how the indigenous teacher was latisfied if the children memo- 
rised poetry* without understanding it and mastered a few 
mathematical formula?. "With him wo have little to do (though 
even to-day, in aided schools managed hy denominational 
societies, it is common to find a Mnuivi who makes such of tlm 
boys a# are of his persuasion Icam page after page of the Koran 
while neilbcT he nor they comprehend a word of Arabic). The 
schools hero have been but seldom established on the founda- 
tions of indigenous institutions; we Imvo bad to find and to 
mould our own material. Tel the tradition persists. TIio 
Hindu schoolmaster has practically no aptitude in maioutic 
methods of instruction; to get pupils to answer set questions in 
set form is his end nnd aim. Again, it is often complained of 
the educated classes in India, that they do not keep up their 
reading or pursuo their studies in nftcr-lifo. The complaint 
holds good regarding tho Tillngo schoolmaster. A few indeed 
read tho great epics. But tho majority are content to retain 

n2 
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of 


or to forget tliat wHcli they learnt while at school or under 
training. Thus their knowledge remains very limited ; nor 
are their minds stimulated even by the perusal of light litera- 
ture. 

170. As to present practice,- the very methods taken to re- 
move the above-mentioned defects react in other ways against 
the effectiveness of tealching; the distances to be traversed 
and the number of schools to be visited by inspecting officers, 
and the system of examination hitherto pursued, all tend in 
the same direction. The result is that the master strives after 
effect rather than thoroughness and that inspection has often 
(hitherto) been unable to pierce below the veneer. 

171. Apart from a certain lack of moral fibre and profes- 
sional enthusiasm and apart from the paucity of his knowledge, 
the more technical defects of the native teacher may be summed 
up as follows : — 

(1) Want of power of extraction or maieutic method. This 
arises from the traditions of memorising and rule of thumb, 
and the desire to make the boys cut a respectable figure at a 
somewhat hasty inspection. It results in “cram,” an inability 
to conduct object-lessons, and a failure in developing the 
powers of observation and reasoning. 

(2) Want of concentration. This is the result of a desire 
to “cram” combined with imperfect preparation of lessons. It 
leads to disconnexion in the series of questions asked, the master 
omitting to choose some central theme round which the lesson 
shall hang. Hence the attention of the pupils is dissipated; 
their interest is not aroused, and mind and memory alike are 
confused by the presentation of a string of disjointed facts. 

(3) Want of illustration. The Hindu has an aversion for 
the concrete. To perform an experiment not only is a worry to 
him but it smacks of vulgarity. His idea of education is to 
turn out pupils capable of uttering certain words (whether 
those words convey meaning to their minds or not, is to him 
largely a matter of indifference). To aid the ear with the eye, 
to prove his own statements by facts, above all to connect, in 
the boys’ minds, the truths imparted in school with the visible 
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iTorld that lies around Ihera— llieso lliinga oro not dreamed of 
in Ills pliilosopliy. If a lioy ppeaks according fo tbo book, it is 
immaterial ^bother bo believes (or undcrslands) tbo subjcct- 
mattor or oven wbclber Ibo book itself bo true. (A well-known 
olUccr of tUc province, on entering n scbool, onco asked tbo 
master wbetber bo taugbl that the earth went round the sun 
or tbo sun round Ibo earth. “I teach,” replied tbo master, “that 
tbo earth goes round ibo sun.” ”Aro you suro of that?'’ “Quito 
sure.” “llul wbicb do you believe?” “1 belicvo Ibal the sun 
goes round tbo earth.”) Tliis Imbit of trusting to wonls alone, 
and despising the help of the black-board, tho picture, tbo ob- 
ject-lesson and tbo illustration genomlly, is tbo worst defect 
with which wo have to deal. It produces in tbo boy that frame 
of mind in which, when be enters the scbool-room, ho shakes off 
bis real self and tbo sensible world that surrounds him, and 
passes into a land of dreams, which, ns bo returns homeward, 
fwlo away, instead of being recalled and vivified by tbo sights 
and sounds around him. It is, finally, opposed to tbo whole 
Ibeoiy of modern education from Locko to Ilcrl.irt— tho theory 
which bids us build up in tho child's mind an ordered world 
of exporicnco, based upon scnBo-pcrccption, and rising, with- 
out gap or intermission, to reasoned truth. Lot us not ho un- 
just to tho Hindu schoolmaster; for ho is no monopolist of this 
defect. Host of us can probably remember at least ono preceptor 
of our early days whoso class-room was like another world, un- 
conditioned by ordinnrj' experience, where, if two and two 
coulmucd to make four, it was only thanks to tho master's good- 
will. Unfortunately, such preceptors aro very common in our 
schools. 

172. It is to counteract these defects that tho infant class Methods of 
curriculum is based almost solely on tho uso of objects; that^e^'^^* 
our schools arc filled with maps, pictures and models; that 
many lessons of tho Headers have rofcronco to w’hat tho boy 
sees every day of his Ufo and are, indeed, informal ohjoct- 
IcBsons; that, finally, tho system of training, to bo described in 
tho next section, has been instUutod. 
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173. No master is considered to l)e permanently secure in 
liis post till lie has become a certificated teacher. The certifi- 
cates issued are of three kinds : — 

(1) Trained certificates^ which can be obtained only by 
passing through a Normal school. 

(2) Untrained certificates, which are awarded on the result 
of the same examination as that which closes the Normal school 
course, to candidates who have either served for a year in a 
school under Government inspection, or studied for not less 
than two years in a Training class. 

The examination for these two classes of certificates is 
held annually in October, and will be described later on. 

(3) Approved service certificates, which arc given by the 
Director, on the recommendation of an Inspector only, to such 
uncertificated schoolmasters in Yernacular schools as, being 
over thirty years of age, have rendered conspicuously efficient 
service. This rule is intended to provide for experienced and 
efficient masters who have not had the chance of earning a 
certificate and so are in danger of being ousted from their posts 
by younger, but certificated, men. The award of such certi- 
ficates is very rare. 

174. Of primary grade certificates there are two classes — 
one (called the 1st class) open to those only who have passed 
through the 4th class of an Anglo-Yemacular middle school; 
the other (called the 2nd class) open to those only who have 
passed through the 6th class of a Yernacular middle school. Up 
to the present date, there likewise existed a 3rd class primary 
grade certificate, for such as had passed through the 5th class 
of a Yernacular middle school. This has now been abolished. 
In addition to the general educational tests here noted (in which 
the candidate is strictly examined), there is likewise, of course, 
a special test, varying for each grade, in pedagogic subjects. 
We have here to deal only with the primary grade, of which 
the Ist class may, for practical purposes, be neglected, since the 
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ftpccml lest is Iho snmo for both dosses. Moreover, very few 
masters who have passed through tho 4lh class of tin Anglo-Vo 
nacular middle school arc to be found in primary or, iudecd, in 
any class of schools; as Vernacular teoclicrs they would reap 
no benefit from their English education; nor has that education 
gone sufiicicntly high to qualify them ns teachers in Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, llenco but few men of this standing enter 
the Department; and there aro no special facilities for their 
trxiining. 

176. Tho institutions established for training primary imiUatloM 


schoolmasters aro tho following:— primly 

/i\ rn... mchon. 


(1) Tlio Training Institution for teachers at Juhhulporc, 
This is iho only school wluch teaches up to tho collcgiato and 
secondary grades. It likewise contains largo primary grade 
classes, so that it is realty, though not in name, a Normal 
school as well ns a Training Institution. 

(2) Tho two other Normal schools at Nagpur and Daipur. 
These differ from tho Training Institution only in so far ns 
they do not teach above tho primary grade. At Jubbulporo 
and llnipur pupils aro instructed in Hindi; at Nagpur in 
Marathi. 

(3) Tho training clnsvs attached to Vernacular middle 
schools. These are sisly-two in number, and aro of very un- 
equal value. In 1902 tho Director said that they " have not 
altogether proved a success, and the question of their re-organ- 
isation will have to bo considered." Their establishment is 
regarded only as a tcmporaiy measure, till tho number of posts 
not held by certificated men sbnll bo so far reduced that tho 
Normal schools can fill them with trained incumbents. To 
encourage tho head masters, rewards of Ds. 10 are given for 
every pupil who passes tho Teachers* Certificate E.xamination. 

(4) Tho Normal agricultural class at Nagpur. This is in- 
tended to give an extra training in agriculturo to certificated 
teachers, so aa to enable them efficiently to handle this import- 
ant subject. 

All these, except tho (Irst, aro under native superintendents 
or headmasters. The collcgiato and secondary grade classes 
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of tlie Training Institution arte personally taught, and the pri- 
mary grade classes supervised, by a European expert. 

Normal Bohool 176. The Normal schools are kept filled hy the off er' of nu- 
Boliolarsliips. , , . 

merous scholarships. The number and value of these, tenable 
in each institution at one and the same time hy students read- 
ing for the primary grade certificate, are : — 

Juhhulpore Trcdning Institution. 

40 scholarsliipB at Es. 6 each per meriBeni. 

80 ,, ftt ,, 6 ,, „ ff 

Nagpur Male Normal School. 

l5 BcholarshipB at Es. 6 each per mensem. 

25 ,, at ,, 6 ,, I, ft 

Baipur Male Normal School. 

8 scholarsliipB at Es. 6 each per mensem. 

20 ,, at ,, 5 ,, ■ ,, 

20 ,, at it 4 ,, ,, ,, 

In addition to these, thirty scholarships of Rs. 5 each are 
offered to husbands of female Normal students at Nagpur and 
Jubbulpore. Non-stipendiary students, who have passed at 
least the Primary Examination, are also admitted. But their 
numbers are very few. ' 

Selection of 177. Scholarship-holders are selected in the following man- 
hdders!^^^' uer. Once a year Deputy Inspectors send in lists of suitable 
candidates (generally monitors) in their respective ranges, with 
all necessary information, to the Inspectors. On the general 
principle that a man will prefer to serve in his native distritet, 
the Inspector then proceeds to select, having regard to the 
wants of each district in the way of certificated teachers. Those 
nominated proceed to the institution and there undergo an ex- 
amination in general knowledge and suitabilty. This examina- 
tion is of an informal nature and is conducted by the Superin- 
tendent, who at once forwards, on- its result, recommendations 
®f retention or rejection to the Inspector. When these have 
been in turn submitted to, and approved by, the Director, they 
pre carried into effect. Each scholarahip-holider must ful- 
fil the following conditions: — ^ITe must be not less than 17 
years of age, prottected from small-pox, of good moral character 
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(fts certified by n responsible officer) nnd of sound hcaltb (in 
nttcstalion of wbicli n ntcdicnl oerlifiealo must bo produced) ; 
bo must nbo bind bimscU in tin agreement to servo as a teacber 
in any part of the province for a term of not loss than two years 
after liis course of training is concluded, tho penalty for non- 
fulfilment being Ibo refund by bim to Government of sucb 
sums ns shall have been drawn by him in the sliopo of stipend; 
if a student is under age, a security bond must bo fumislicd. 

178. Ko fees arc charged in tbo TCormal schools or Training Foes, 
classes, and boarding accommodation in the former is offered 
free. 

179. Witb n view to tracing tho student's career while un- (l) Thopri* 
dcr training, wo Iiad best take a concrete example. Tho pri- SJTrSwmt 
mary grade department of the Training Institution will servo 

tills purpose, ns the course, curriculum, and discipline ft^o 
the Bomo there ns in the Kormal schools of Nagpur and Ilnipur. 

The Vrimary Grtnh De^'^rtmcnt ef the Training Jnttilution 
at Juhhulpore, 

180. As has been already stated, tbo institution contains 
n collegiate and socondar)* grade class for men who are, or 
will become, teachers in high and Anglo-Vernacular middle 
schools, and primary grade classes for those who will hecomo 
teachers in Ycmncular (chiefly District Council primary) 
schools. 

181. Tho buildings occupy a largo space of land on tho PrcmlsoB. 
confines of tho city, which contains class-rooms for students, 

a practising school, a boardlng-bouso, a garden, a gymnasium, 
a drill-ground, a crickot-ficid, a lawn-tonnis court, and a 
badminton court. Of tho 88 (primary grade) students at pre- 
sent on tho roll, &1 live in tho boarding-houso, others being 
accommodated in licensed and supervised lodging-houses close 
at hand. Tho boarding accommodation and tho sito in general 
are not all that could bo desired ; and it is under contemplation 
to rebuild tho whole in a bolter situation at a very largo cost. 

183. Tbo caliro institution is undor tho control of a Euro- staff, 
pcan Superintendent, whoso pay rises by annual incromonta 
of Its. 40 from Its. 800 to Es. 500 a month. Tho remainder 
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of tke staff is occupied in tke instruction of tke primaiy grade 
students and consists of: — 

An Assistant Saperiiitendant dravring Rs. tOO a mOntli. 

An Assistant Master drawing Rs. 70 a month. 

Ditto ditto 60 ditto. 

An Assistant Master drawing Rs. 60 a month. 

Ditto diitto 40 ditto. 

A Drawing Master ditto 60 ditto. 

A Gymnastic Master ditto 16 ditto. 

One of tke assistant masters is occupied solely in tke prac- 
tising sckool. Tke scale: of pay is about to be raised all round. 
Tke five assistants at present include two B. A’s, one S’. A'. 
(Intermediate) and two Matriculates. AH are men possessed 
of long experience in teacking. 

183. Tke term commences on November 1st, wken tke 
candidates just selected by tke Inspector assemble and are 
tested in tkeir capabilities by tke Superintendent. All of 
tkem kave passed tka Primary Examination; tkose wko kad 
gone tkrougk middle sckools formed, in 1901, only 13 per cent, 
of tke wkole, and in 1902, 20 per cent. ; in tke present year no 
more tkan 3 per cent, kad studied in middle (and, curiously 
enough, all in Anglo -Yernacular middle) sckools. Most kave 
served an apprenticeskip as monitors, during wkick period 
tkey kave picked up some ideas of managing a class of small 
boys, but kave often unlearned a portion of wkat tkey knew 
wken tkey passed tke Primary Examination. A brief des- 
cription of tke question-papers set by tke Superintendent at 
tke last test will give some notion of tke students’ qualifica- 
tions on entering tke institution. Tke language-paper con- 
tained a couplet of poetry for explanation, a letter of fifteen 
^^ines to be written! on a* set subject, tke outline and moral of a 
stq^ in tke 4tk Reader to be written down (-witkout books), 
tke 'parsing of a simple sentence and some easy questions on 
grammar (wkick some of tke boys, having learned no grammar, 
would l^e tmable to tackle). Tke arithmetic paper consisted 
chiefly of "j^roblems with a few sums in fractions, decimals and 
interest. Anspxample of one of tke problems is given : — “ Divide 
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318. 329*7-0 between A, 13 nnt3 0 in web n way tlmt A Rets Us. 7 
more Iban 13, ani3 13 gets Us. 2 lc»s tbnn 0.” The dictation n-aa 
a rather difiicuU pasmgo from the dlh Header. The gcograpliy 
paper contained questions on definitions, India and tho British 
I'^mpiro; thus: — "Gire the sources, the provinces through 
which, and tho directions in whieh, tho following rivers flow: 
Brahmaputra, Godavari, Jumna, Tapti.” 

181. After unfit candidates have been rejecteil, tho vacan- 
cies thus created are filled up by admitting youths (generally 
from urban schools) whn«e qualifications arc known, but who 
(on the principle of selecting mo^l candidates from districts 
most in need of certificateil teachers) had not been previously 
nominated. 

ISO. The average ngo of tho finally selected students varies Ac«ffpoplU. 
from year to year from eighteen to nineteen years. At present 
tlio oldest is lwcnty* 80 vcn; in 1899 o candidate of thirly-throo 
years was admitted; but that is unusual. It is generally found 
nccossaiy to make one or two exceptions to tbo seventeen years 
of ago rule; and thus a few particularly promising lads of 
fifteen or sixteen arc sometimes found ns students. 

18G. Tho students oro then distributed into classes. FortaAtloo of 
Hitherto, thcro have been tbreo parallel junior clr»s8C5 for those 
about to appear in the examination for tlio primary grade, 

Srd class, and n fourth and higher class, called tho senior 
class, for those who, having already passed that examination, 
are studying on for tho primary grade, 2nd class. Now that 
tho primary grade, 3rd class, has been abolished, there will ho 
two BoU each of two parallel classes or sections, all studying 
for tho primary grade, 2nd class, examination. Tho first two 
sections will consist of students in their first year; tho second 
of students in thoir second year. 

187. Tho principle of distribution followed is tho equalising 
of tho sections in respect of quolifications of students; thus tho 
most promising candidates arc not all grouped together, hut 
are equally divided among both tho paiallol junior sections; 
the same is tho case w'ith the least brilliant. 


Daily routine. 


Curriculum. 
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188. A student’s day is mapped out as follows ; — ^He rises 
at 5 A.M. in summer, at 6 a.m. in wintery and during the first 
hour, plays games, or practises gymnastics, or drills. From 
7 to 8-30 he prepares some of his lessons. From 8-30 to 
10-30 he is employed in the lengthy process of bathing, 
cooking (unless he belongs to a mess) and eating his meal. 
Work in the class occupies the central part of the day, from 
10-30 to 4-30, after which he takes his evening meal. There 
is then an hour of relaxation, during which games are played, 
the newspapers read, and so forth. From 6-30 to 8-30 he is 
required to attend the night class, which is held in one large 
room under supervision, and where he prepares the bulk of 
his task for the ensuing day. The remainder of the evening is 
spent in his own room ; here he can continue to work, converse 
with his friends, or otherwise amuse himself. 

189. The curriculum consists of two parts : — 

(A) The general educational preparation. 

(B) The special professional preparation. 

(A) comprises the curriculum of the 6th Temacular class, 
the subjects (optional or semi-optional in middle schools) of 
patwaris’ papers, grammar, agriculture, history and, in nearly 
all cases, drawing, being insisted on. It is given in Appendix 
B (1) ; and paragraph 200 contains some account of the text- 
books and subjects. 

(B) The special professional training comprises the follow- 
ing syllabus: — 

(1) The kindergarten system. 

(2) The best method of teaching the subjects prescribed in 
the curriculum for Yernacular schools. 

(3) The art of oral teaching generally. 

(4) The form of school registers, the mode of keeping them 
and making returns from them. 

(5) ISTotes on lessons. 

(6) The organisation of a primary school, and the methods 
of m^iintaining order, and inculcating principles of truthful- 
ness, obedience and general morality. 

The text-books used are a simple translation of the elements 
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of tljo V*m«VrpnTl?n nntf Mr. Sp^ncoV Sh\hh<ipm» 

Ifcnilh, 

IIK). In nddition lo thriw two moin dmiiion^ of intlnidion, 
n ctiunte of wftnunl Iminmp U giron. This con!ij«t^ of two 
parU:— 

(1) CttUtng* folding nnd mounting of coloured papers, nnd 
tbe designing of pattern*, in Iticka* i»yrtcm. 

(2) Tho manufacture of globca, in the methoil dcscribcKl in 
parogmplx 203. Tina not onW rerve* to procU*o the aludcnl in 
neatness, but it also trachea him incidentally n good deal of 
geography and armi him with n valuable piece of fchool pro- 
l^erly. Each atudcnl is expertoJ to make two globes winie 
under training; one of thcfo bo tabca with bim to bts rcbool, 
if it 19 not already provided with one; tbo other i< fold to eome 
ecbool not possessi'd of a glal>e. 

191. Drill, Dfshi A'flirtrt and English gymnastics fonn an 
important branch of training. Cricket, lawn^tennit, etc., nre 
alfo played; and the inititutton send* in n team for tbo local 
athletic tournament for high nnd jVnglo*Vcmacu1nr middle 
schools. 

192. Tho time-table and tho proportionato distribution of Tlmo*latK 
houm among fubjccbi are shown in Appendices B (2) nnd (3). 

It will be noticed that tho lime-table is for the new arrange- 
ment of two parallel sections of junior and senior classcfl. 

193. It remains to 8|>eak of the practising school. This 
consists of Anglo-Vcmnculnr middle classes (for the collegiate 
and secondary grade students), Ycmacular middle nnd pri- 
mary clasRCS. Tliosc clns«e9 are entirely taught by tbo stu- 
dents, each of whom is sent into tho practising school twice 
a year for a week at n time. It is the special duty of ono 
of tho assistant masters of the iustitution to remain in this 
department and supemso instruction. StudonU arc also re- 
quired to watch tho effotia of their fellows nnd write criticism 
notes. Besides this, model lessons aro given in tho course of 
class-work. 

19 f. At tho close of tho course, an oxamination is hold, ExAmiiukUon. 
and successful candidates arc presented with certificotes. Tho 
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number of passes in recent years from tbe Training Institu- 
tion bas not been so large as might bate been expected; at 
tbe close of 1902, 29 passed out of 60 presented. Tbe principal 
cause of tbis is probably tbe large number of subjects wbicb 
bad to be studied by tbe majority of pupils in a single year. 
Under tbe new system tbis will be remedied. 

195. Tbe students are tben dismissed, a list of those belong- 
ing to each district being sent to tbe Deputy Inspector, who 
arranges for their employment. Tbe majority are at once put 
in independent charge of small schools; those who are not yet 
capable of such work become assistants, generally in the pri- 
mary departments of Yernacular middle schools. A register 
is maintained in tbe Training Institution, showing tbe em- 
ployment of each student for at least two years after be leaves. 

196. So much for tbe Training Institution and tbe Normal 
schools. We now pass to tbe Training classes. 

197. These are attached to Yernacular middle schools, 
sometimes called “ town ” schools. They might be more pro- 
perly described as higher primary schools^ since they simply 
continue tbe instruction given in a primary school through 
two further standards. All tbe pupils of such a school are 
treated as full-timers, attending for sis hours a' day, and, in 
tbe 3rd and 4tb classes, studying a more literary curriculum 
than that prescribed for purely rural schools. Thus, a choice 
of optional subjects is given — drawing, kindergarten occupa- 
tions and manual training, object lessons, grammar, and 
history. Not more than two of these may be studied by 
any one pupil; one of them must be drawing, if any mem- 
ber of the staff holds the certificate of the Bombay School 
of Art. In certain schools, where it is considered desir- 
able to dispense with the teaching of Patwaris’ papers 
for agriculture, grammar and history are treated as com- 
pulsoiy subjects in their stead. If a boy, on passing the Pri- 
mary Examination, wishes to continue his studies, but either 
does not desire or cannot afiord the luxury of English educa- 
tion, he may pass on to the 5th and 6th vernacular standards. 
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The ctitTiculxtm of (Ue l»U^r i*. wUK »ltnUt moclincnUont, that 
»howh in Apf«'ntltx U (1). On mmplelinp thi^ couw to tho 
fAliiffnftion of the hrnil tnn'irr the ptipil r'rroivfji n erriifimi^. 
Su^h nn ho^ftTr, tWii not mtjrh help the can»l«Mato 

for rniplo\7nfnt; fme, it* oeTtifirnte i* #tippo»<nl to qtialify for 
more hiphly paitl p'wt* than dw# the primnn* Ofrlifirate: hut 
it« rreipirnt, thnnph he hai jramf<l on in*ij:hl into hin nnti 
lanpnaf»p nnil hr»» pnl n fin5«h to hl« remnenlnr r<1tirAlion, re* 
main* ipnonnt nf l!npll*h, nn^l m fimln the more rrmuncrative 
praJr* of »en*ipp rlo»M to him. 

lOS. I'nrlly, thrrrfnrc, to ♦'tjppir the rareer o-hich 
irnch instrurlion wnnM not offer, nntl partly to ntilife town 
>fhofi!« for the procluption of lenrheTi^ Tmininp rla«fto< Imre 
Wen D«lf1nl to ft latpe nnmhrr of thrm. Tlio work of the«e 
rla^e* it oarr*e<l on title hr »i.!e with that of rlat*et V and 
VI. The dlflrrrnpe ic that n pupil of the former rr.ailt free of 
rharir**# nntl tlutlien, in nthlition to the currirulum pre«eri!>e<l 
for the ordinary pupil* of the f»th nnd Cth utandard*, the 
tpeeinl profrMinnat courre detailed an pamprnph nnder 
hp.atl ( 1 \). 

100. Were we to planee nt tueh n lehool, we tlmuld find 
reprofliielion of the primary tehool deterihed in tertion IT. Tint 
fTerythinp It larger— the panlen. the huildinp nrr Wlh lar- 
per; the ttafl {n larger, mnt.aininp pethap* two n««i*t.ant mat- 
trm; the time*tahle it larger, for nil ore fulMImera; the number 
of eln«»f* nnd their tire nro larger. For the Vemticular 
middle tchool it opened only in little towns or large, central 
villagea which boast their mnriet-<la)' or own rv small hataar 
of permanent shops— places, in fnet, who«e educational needs 
would not ho satisfied hy nn ordinniy primary erhool, hut 
which are unable to support nn effieicnl Knglish-t'aehing in- 
stitution. 

200. Pa-'sing over, then, the primary classes, with which 
wo have already gained suflicient nrf|Maintanpe, wo find that Iho 
Hoadew pirseribed for classes \ and VI contain not only 
general lessons, hut, in continuation of tho series of lessons 
started in tho third nnd fourth Headers, special chapters upon 
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Indian polity and tlie Britisli Empire^ agriculture and botany, 
zoology, physical geography, elementary political economy, and 
even something of anthropology. The wisdom of so extensive 
and serious a course of reading may be questioned; but it 
should be remembered that the ideas are expressed in tlie sim- 
plest language. The multiplicity of subjects is, however, rather 
calculated to leave the mind of the pupil confused. Writing 
includes the reproduction of stories, etc,, from memory, and 
school exercises. Arithmetic for the fifth standard includes 
vulgar and decimal fractions, double rule of three and simple 
interest; for the sixth standard, the whole of that ordinarily 
taught. Physical geography is prescribed together with map- 
drawing and a knowledge of Asia and Europe. Agriculture 
is taught from the lessons an the Beaders (which now deal more 
with botany than with practical questions) ; and a new element 
is introduced in the teaching of physical science. It is some- 
times said that the technical terms of European sciences cannot 
be reproduced in oriental language, and that this is a strong ar- 
gument for carrying on the bulk of instruction (at aJl events of 
higher and special instruction) in English. Tet now before' 
us is the translation of a book on elementary science in Hindi 
(and it has been translated into other vernaculars as well), in 
which all the technical terms are Sanskritic, with the excep- 
tion of such untranslatable expressions as "Bramah Press” 
or "Leyden Jar”. Moreover the terms, though derived like 
our owQ from a dead language, are simpler, more comprehen- 
sible, more descriptive. Thus, “ Keshakarshan ” (a mere 
translation of capillary attraction) is more likely to convey a 
meaning to the Hindi boy than our own expression to an Eng- 
lish boy. And surely " Snehakarshan ” (force of affection) is a 
more convincing and an easier term than force of cohesion. To 
illustrate these lessons, the school is supplied with apparatus — 
vessels for showing the properties of liquids, their upward pres- 
sure ; a section pump in glass ; a thermometer and a barometer.; 
an air-pump (not always out of order), and an electric machine 
with a jar. All these are compulsory subjects — a wide and 
varied curriculum; the optional subjects offered are manual 
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Irrvininp, tlrawfng, pramiwar, lu'aloiy, mensuration and Burrcy- 
ing. 

201. These rlnsies pcnorally include a corlain numhcr of iutr*iBiBa 
pupils, who, desiring to become vningo echeolmastcrfl.nro study- 

inp for the Teachers’ Certificate Kxnminatien, Such pupils 
constitute the (mininp cln«s, and, in addition to tho subjects 
nl«>ve named, rcceiro special {nstniclion to fit them for their 
Tocation. The would-ho fichoolmaster must become acquainted 
with the elements of the kindergarten system, so that ho may 
supcrvi'ie xrnrk in on infant class or class I. Tho texl-hook for 
this is in Hindi and is a simple, straightforward work. Kext, 
ho must study the normal methods of instruction in each sub- 
ject which he is likely to have to (each. Hero ho has the aid 
of the ShihhaprahomUi^ again in Hindi. Tlurdly, ho must 
gain practical oxpericnco in oral teaching. For this purpose, 
tlio primary clashes are used as a practising school, to which 
Iho students repair in turn and cither leach ono class in. ono 
subject for a week at a time, or instruct it for n day )n nil sub- 
jects. Periodically, Iho (mining class Is c.nllcd upon to sit as 
AudicncQ to the lesson delivered by one of its members and to 
write down criticism-notes" wj»on his stylo of instruction and 
general ra.anngcmcut of a cla.s^. Yd a fourth point is to Icam 
how to draw np and maintain the school registers, the most im- 
portant of which wo glanced through in paragraph 70. Tho next 
subject is tho writing of preparation notes on lessons of various 
kinds; each student is required to keep a note-book containing 
annotations on tho reading lessons of tho text-books, model 
questions to bo set in aritbmetio together with the best method 
of working tJiom out, notes on geography, agriculture, and so 
forth. Tho sixth and last division of tho curriculum is tho 
general organisation of a primary school with rcfcrcnco to 
drawing up a time-table, maintaining discipline and impress- 
ing upon pupils tho elements of good manners and good morals. 

202. Tho whole of the work of theso classes, it must ho re- 
membered, is carried on in tho vernacular; tho students know 
no Fnglifih, nor would its study bo of value to them in their 
future career. As to their personality, what strikes us mo.st is 

X 
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tieir extreme yoiitli; it is, indeed, a fault often found with 
these classes that they turn out certificated schoolmasters at 
too immature and irresponsible an age. But this plan has one 
advantage, that the special training is undergone by the boy 
while his intellect is still bright with the precocity characteris- 
tic of orientals, and before that rapid deterioration has set in 
which commences about the age of seventeen or eighteen. Let 
us ask this smart lad of sixteen to teach rule of three to the 
fourth class; he will go through the lesson with a gravily, a 
clearness of expression, which, in the slow-growing occidental, 
would not be developed till seven or eight years later. 

203. A feature of the best training classes, which is being 
gradually introduced from the ISTormal schools is the manu- 
facture of globes. The village-potter moulds the requisite 
number of large clay balls ; but the rest is entirely the work of 
the student; who covers the ball with stiff paper in layers, 
scrapes out the substructure of clay through a small aperture, 
and then does the drawing and colouring. It is not an easy pro- 
cess, but the results are generally far better than might be ex- 
pected; and the practice has the double advantage of teaching 
the student a good deal of geography and of providing him with 
a valuable piece of school apparatus which he takes with him 
to his school. 

204. With a' view to encouraging the training classes, the 
students are required to pay no fees; and the head master re- 
ceives a bonus of Es. 10 for every candidate who secures a 
teacher’s certificate. 

205. Thus a training class is a reproduction in miniature of 
•a' Normal school. The difference lies in the inferiority of its 

staff and the consequently lower efficiency of the training given. 
This is why only “ untrained ” certificates are given to pupils 
from such a school, as also to masters who appear privately. 
But the candidates present themselves at the same examin- 
ation with the Normal students, save that they are not neces- 
sarily required to produce specimens of manual training. 
This examination is held annually, in October, at the three 
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Pfntr^ii o! JuMjalpore. Kftpiitir nnii Hftipur, for Kormnl bIo- 
*lrnU; tho In»l>«lor of School* of the Clrclo Ruperintends; 

Trftinlnp cla*» pupil* ontl unrcrtificotcd mniilcn} are examined 
rilher al Ujpw or at local ccnlrc% whero the Deputy Inupcctor 
condufto Iho examination. It i* a Jenpthy nllair, ncorcliing 
paper* l>elnp *cl on every part of the curriculum. In addition 
to tKi* written worV, tho Supcrinlendcnt of tho examination 
tent* each candidate Rpparatcly in the teaching and discipline 
of an ftctual cla»«i, examine* him in reading aloud and in nhllity 
to perform and to leach drill and Delhi K<urat, nnd inspccU 
Bjx-ciincns of manual training ond globes produced by Konnal 
etudenU. 

20n. An untrained certiftcato t* naliirally considered 
lower mlup tlmn a trained certificate; but there i* no reason ecrtia<ai«. 
why the holder of the former phould not, if he •hapes trcll ns 
a teacher, riw to the highcfl po»U open to the rural ichool- 
tnastcr. 

207. A few figures reganling pnpils enrolled, passes ond**^?**^ 
cost are subjoined. Tlicy refer to Uio year 10D1>1002;-— 
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far«U«4. 
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Iforeovcr, 191 candidates appeared that year from tho Tram* 
ing cloMcs, of whom CS were awnnled certificate*. Thus it 
will ho seen Uial tho number of trained, eotcceds the number 
of untrained, teachers who nro annually turned out. 

203. There i* one point in tho whole of tho system of train- OrlHa'em, 
ing above? described which con hardly fail to suggest itself. 

Tho student, in tho great majority of eases, commences his 


• ... Set>« for K^CTor lirtpUfued l«r tU# fact that ioino ofitho eo«t 

w lh« iniaise J&tUtutlon (taLiPqnenUj ilrAaafcrred tQ Jnbbulporo) bubcoa 
IscladML 
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course of special ,prof esfsioual traming . at a. time "wlieix Ms 
general qualifications are , not one wliit fiiglier tKaU; tliose 
possessed fiy tlie top boys of tbe bigbest class wbicb, im- 
mediately after bis training is completed, be. may be called 
upon to teacb. Hence it is during bis period of training ,tbat 
lie is obliged to attain to that bigber standard of general know- 
ledge wbicb it is desirable tbat every teacber should possess 
and wbicb be reaches through tbe text-books and curriculum 
of a Vernacular middle school. Vor this reason our Normal 
schools and Training classes are largely teaching institutions; 
tbe element of training is, to some extent, forced into tbe back- 
ground. It is true tbat in tbe future tbe extension of the 
course to two years for tbe lowest class of tbe primary grade 
will to some extent obviate this difiiculty. But it must bd 
remembered that tbe new course prescribes a bigber standard 
to be attained; and it remains a question whether tbe post- 
ponement of training till after tbe completion of a fiirtber 
general education would not be more beneficial to tbe student. 
This could be managed only by tbe interpolation, between 
tbe primary school on tbe one band and tbe Normal school 
or Training class on tbe other, of a species of institutions, 
similar to tbe Frdparanden-Anstulten in Geimany, wbicb 
should not train, but should prepare for training. At some 
future date it is possible tbat our Vernacular middle classes 
may serve this end. At present, tbe want of trained teachers 
is still too urgent to admit of any but tbe sytem already in 
vogue. 

209. Another matter in wbicb improvement could be made 
is the organisation of practising schools. Tbe Training classes 
have this advantage over Normal schools, tbat they are posses- 
sed of efficient primary departments, fully staifed and in excel- 
lent working order, to serve as models for tbe students; but 
this advantage is generally more than discounted by tbe in- 
feriority of tbe staff entrusted with the actual woric of training. 
In the practising schools, on tbe other band, it is not always 
easy to fill the classes with desirable pupils, since some, parents 
object to their offspring’s intellects being made tbe corpus vile 
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of n mw ftpprrnlicoV cxpcritiiont*. Tlip »inplo n«tistant, too, 
to nuperintcnd this tlpparlmcnt, i» incnjtablo of 
on>cipntly tontrolllnp anti putting tlio nltcmpts of all of t!io 
haldi of >lutlcnU wnt nt one and Iho wme time each to under. 
taiiO a week’* itulructlon of a feparate clws. Above all, a 
ituifeni, though ho painii experience of (cncUing a ainglo cla«’, 
has nochnneo of Inking (with the n»M8lancc only of a monilor) 
n whole school s«b*divitlc<l into clastes and icctions. And, till 
he has been shown how lo do tliis, he cannot be really capable of 
nn indejK-ndent charge. All this points to the desirability of 
rstablithing modt'l srbooU, with proper slnffs, ns adjuncts to 
the formal schools. 

210. The teaching of ogriculturo* (as embodied in tho t^ri- TfUnieiin 
cultural scries in the third and (outtli Headers, winch is ^ ‘St**”'*®"* 
(rantlntian of Mr. i*uUcr*<i Apicultuml Primer) is considered 

of such vital importance, that a certain number of schoolmas- 
ter* and of itudcnU who luavp just pa»sc<l through ono or other 
of the Normal Khoolf, are sent for six monllis* training to the 
Nagpur Agricultural School. Il may bo asked wby this extra 
expenro is involved, and why training in this subject is not 
entrusted to the ordinarj* Normal cla'sea. Tho answer is two- 
fold. In the first place, the immediate proximity of the experi- 
mental farm affords an opportunity for object-lessons and prac- 
tical inslrucUoa which cannot bo sccurc<l elsewhere; nnd in 
the second place, a staff of specialieta is more competent to deal 
with this subject than tlic masters of tho Normal classes, who 
p<Hffefa only general ijunUficaiions. 

211. Tho following is a short account of this institution. (ITDTI:* 

The Aoypur /If/ricw/tuftii School^ ciprctoriy the A’ormaf 

Agricultural Cla$u Potool. 

Tlio school, as at present organised, consislo of threo sec- 
tions:— 

Section /.—The English agricultural class, in which stu- 
dents pass through a two years' course of training in ngricul- 

• litauiiU renraWnttUt tba won! *'Asri«QUur«** li uwJ Uitjaghgat Ua 

leu*. M deflbod U turAffnpUi 
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tiire, pre-paratory to receiving appointments in tliO subordinate 
Eevenue Departments. 

Section //. — Tlie Normal agricultural class, in Vliicli 
Schoolmasters and students who have just completed their 
training in a Normal school undergo a course of instruction 
for six months in order to qualify them to teach in village 
schools the agricultural lessons embodied in the Eeaders» 

Section III . — The malguzari class, in trliich the sons of 
landowners and others who intend to make farming their pro- 
fession in life undergo a course of one year’s training in 
practical farming. 

These sections were not established simultaneously, but 
form a gradual accretion (made from time to time as the wants 
which each fulfils came to be recognised) upon the Nagpur Ex- 
perimental Earm. The proximity of this farm and the fact 
that its Superintendent is generally one of the school staJf are 
of great value in securing to the students a sound practical 
training. Section I was founded in 1888. In 1891, Section II 
was added; there was at first only one class; a second was created 
in 1897. Section III was established only in 1902; it difi'ers 
from Section I in that the instruction is here imparted in the 
vernacular, is confined to practical training, and is intended for 
those Avho will be actually employed in the operations of agri- 
culture. 

212. The entire institution, though placed under the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, is directly under the coatrol 
of the Director of Agriculture. It is under the immediate su- 
pervision of a Principal, who, in addition to his salary as a 
master in the school, or as Superintendent of the Eai’m (which- 
ever ho happens to be), receives an allowance Of Es. 50 a month. 
Under him is the following stafi:— - 


Isfc Assistant drawing 


2nd 




3rd „ 

4th „ 




Hs. 

160 a month. 
12&— 150 
80—100 


99 
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A vttcrijinrr imlmrior, ft ilrawinp mwicr and a drill 
rawlrr (irlift Ijav'c likpwiiK? oUspp dulici lo iKTform) nrt oUo 
fttlachcd. 01 ibp awiilant^ Uirco hold the Diploma of Iho 
Scicnca College, Poonn, nod one the Agriculluml Diplomfir of 
the Ilombay Unirtruity. 

CI3. Ilie c1b*- 4 roomf end the hostel ere iltaated on the Pretsivi. 
farm. Deller class aerommwlatlon end labomtories nro being 
rapplied by the rrecllon of the Victoria ifcmorial Technical 
Institute, which, when completed, trill bo the centre of thn trorlc 
of tho Agnculluml Department. The hoitel ha* recently Inxm 
enlarged «o m to contain oil slndcnta of nil three rectionp. 

214. Po much for the institution at a whole. Wo hare now c^«t. 
to coaiidtr in greater detail the organisation of Section II (Iho 
Xomml agriculinral clan). U compriics two Kparato nnd 
parallel claitci taught rrspcctitrly by Iho Srtl nnd dlh nssis- 
tanta. The octnal cost of teaching in 1001 wot ll». J,77GnW, 
which wotki out to lU. 2l>*2<0 per pupil* Tho scale of pay 
hai, Kowtrtr, been recently railed, bringing Uio cost up lo 
lit. S,G5G, or Ila. 3S*2-1 |>cr pupil; cor doeii Uiit eum includo 
acholarsbipt of iiudcntt or acting nltowanccB for cubslilutca of 
mastcri under training. Certain figurea cannot bo obtained, 
but, in the year under contidcmlion, these charge* can hardly 
have been lew than III. d.OOO; nor does this includo travelling 
expenses. 

216. TliG year is divided into two terms, commencing res- AtlmiMitm 
pcclivfly in June nnd Xovember. A fresh hatch of pupils 
sent up for each term — only moslcrB for the former, both 
titftilera and students for tho latter. Tlius, in 1001, *14 masters 
arrived in .Tune; nnd 31 tnMtcni and 3T etudenU from tho Nor- 
mnl schools in November. Ivach batch remained for six 
months, so that 112 pupils underwent training in tho course 
of Uio year. Of these, 97 w'ero awarded certificates of fitness. 

TIds is hy no means the highest total; in 1807, 132 wero ad- 
mitted, nnd 120 passed out successfully. If all tho figures for 
the past ten years bo taken, wo find that 074 pupils have under- 
gone training, and 8S9 certificates linvo been issued. 
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216. Pupils are selected in tlie foHo'wmg manner; — 

(1) Students from tlie Training Institution and tlie Nor- 
mal scliools are nominated by tbe Superintendents of those 
institutions from among successful candidates at tbe ’ close of 
tbe Teachers’ Certificate Examination in October. Each 
student so selected receives all travelling expenses and a 
scholarship of Ps. 6 a month during his six months’ training, 

(2) Masters already employed in schools are selected by 
Deputy Inspectors at the rate (ordinarily) of two masters from 
each district for each of the two terms. The nominees must 
be between 19 and 30 years of age ; and the list must receive 
the Director’s approval. They carry with them the full pay 
of the posts on which they are serving, a locum iencns being 
in each case provided and paid for by the body which manages 
the school from which each master is selected — i.c., by the De- 
partment, by a Mimicipality, by a District Council, or by the 
manager of an aided school. Save in the case of these last, 
selected masters also receive their actual travelling expenses. 

217. The salaries of the teaching staff and the general cost 
of up-keep of the institution, together with the scholarships 
and travelling expenses of students, form a charge upon Pro- 
vincial Bovenucs. The salaries of masters under training, 
their travelling expenses, and the extra cost involved by the 
appointment of substitutes are paid by local bodies or by pri- 
vate managers. 

218. The curriculum has now been almost confined to that 
which the master will have to teach in his school, viz .: — 

(i) The agricultural lessons in the third and fourth 

Bcaders {i.c., the translations of Mr. Puller’s 

Agricultural Primer). 

(ii) The patwari’s registers and map. 

(iii) Practical gardening, etc. 

(iv) Drawing (as useful for general purposes, object- - 

lessons, etc.) 

The practice of Deshi Kasrat is continued. The course of 
agricultural instruction is made as practical as possible, each 
pupil cultivating a small plot of land adjoining the school. 
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r.xy>rniatntii w-p n?io on. Tho cumculnm in ^T;ri- 

ctiUuro ulonp ftnlhrr *lc*cTi|itt('n; fttnl il lift* Iwn 

Ujnt ihi« gitm ni Cftitiileroblc length. 

219. The ^tihj^fU fjf »f*mp t»f the flgriculhirtil lr»w>n* Iinvo 
ntirsd^ bevn jrnliratM in fAwginpU 9^. In Appenttix C (1) 
the ctiatpnt* cif ihe I’ritner nro given tn Uicir logical onlcr, an 
they »lanJ in the original work. All the le«oni art* conlaincJ 
in the llmJcruj hnl, for pnrpojo* of convenience, their onlcr 
ha*, in •evt-Tal initanre*, been changcnl, nntl their number ic- 
durctl ftvtn ciphlcvn to the fourlrtn agricultural Icison* of 
the third and fnurih Header*, ca*y le>ion» being given in Iho 
former and rcpeativl in an enlarged form in the latter. The 
printetl *ynop»i» which show* the method# of dealing trilb 
Ihew* le»K}n# and which, together trilh Uie other »ubjccU 
•hown in the titne*tahle, form* the cnrricnhm of tho Nunnal 
ngricuUuml cLim, i* tranriated in Appendix C (*). 

Thi# •ynopMi of practical work i« lufijcieal to indicate Uieir 
uullino, without adding n farther lengthy abitract of the Icju 
•on*. A »tudy of il will •how the prominent part played by ob* 
jccMcMoni and exj>eriment* and the large amount of ouUloor 
work in«iftcd on. Thi* latter it very rlltclivo in the ngricuU 
turul tchool, owing tn ita Wing »iluatctl on the cxperimcnlnl 
farm. When Ujc master come* to repeal thi# •chemo in bis 
village fcbool ni a j»arl of the ogricuUnral lesson*, there arc not 
always the fame bacililiei j and, of coune, many teachers nro too 
Insy thoroughly to perform iho field work when they gel back 
to their school*. 

220. Hut Ihis is not all. A syllabus of demonstration is 
given in Appendix C (3), which is worked through in the 
Kormol agriculluipl das*. Its intention iit to give to tho 
master n knowledge of plants, agricultural implements, ole., 
a standard aboro that wlxich bo will ho expected to teach to 
class IV. Bomo of Iho inetruciiona aro tho samo as those 
given in Iho synopsis translated in Appendix C (2); others, 
however, go beyond this, and nro intended merely for tho 
infonnalion of tho maslcr, not for repetition in Ms rillago 
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school. ’ Since, iherefore, the syllahhs does not necessarily 
refer to the lessons of the third and fourth Headers, it will he 
Seen that the lessons have been placed in the more -logical ordet 
of those in the Primer, to which they refer. 

221. The time-table is given in Appendix 0 (5). In ad- 
dition to the two hours a week specially devoted to practical 
work, many of the agriculture lessons are held out of doors in 
the fields of the experimental farm. 

222. At the close of each term an examination is held. The 
examiners are selected from amongst gentlemen not connected 
with the instruction of the pupils. The results, as has been 
seen from the figures given above, are gratifying. Successful 
candidates receive certificates. 

223. Before leaving the institution to join or rejoin their 
posts, 'the newly certificated teachers are supplied with a set 
of simple apparatus, the cost of which is Rs. 4, and a pamphlet 
(in the vernacular) with pictures describing its use, which has 
likewise been demonstrated in the course of instruction. By 
means of this apparatus the master is enabled to illustrate with 
object-lessons the agricultural lessons of the Readers and even 
to carry instruction (for full-timers, etc.) a little further. It 
is an important point of inspection to see that this apparatus 
is in order and its use known and appreciated. A brief descrip- 
tion of the apparatus and the experiments is given in Appendix 

C (4). 


Section XIII INSPECTION. 

224. The inspecting staff consists of the Direc'tot of Public 
Instruction, thi'ee European Inspectors of Circles, and twenfy- 
nine native Deputy Inspectors of Ranges. All these are pen- 
sionable servants of Government. There are, besides, a native 
Inspector and a number of Deputy Inspectors attached to,i and 
paid by, the Eeudatory States. Our business here is to give 
in greater detail the pay and qualifications of Deputy Inspec- 
tors in British Territory; and, secondly, to delineate the pre- 
scribed methods of inspection for all inspecting oiEcers. 
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22G. The nvomgo ftgo of tho prcjcnl Deputy Inspcclort i» 
nearly 35 yearn. A* regard* tiMdcmio qualifications: — 

8 nm K.A.**. 

12 ftro F.A.’iu 
14 ftro Mftlnculftles. 


ircnccforwnrd, none of lower standing than F.A.*8 will be 
appointed. In nddilion to this, 21 nro poMCsscd of Teachers* 
Ck;riificatc8; nnd of those certificated 12 have been tmined in 
one or other of the Konaal schools. Above nlU 24 have served 
ns tnoslcn in schools, the average period of their scrrico being 
years. 

227. Two special examinations nro prescribed for Deputy 
Inspectors, or those anxious for oppoinlmcnt ns such. Ono of 
these is called the language lest, tho candidate being required 
to pass in Bomo ono of tho following languages (not being his 
motber-tonguo) Hindi (with a knowledge of both Dova- 
nagri and Arabic characters), Marathi, Uriya or TolugU. Ho 
must show in tho examination 

(1) Ability to iranslato into English, in writing and 

vivd 4»cc, passages in tho vernacular, sclcetcd 
from etandard authors, oquivnlcni in difiioul^ fo 
those prescribed for tbo Motriculation Examina- 
' iion of the Calcutta or Madras Universities, and 
to answer questions on grammar, idiom and tho 
. technical terms used in instruction. 

(2) Ahiliiy to iranslato from English into tho Voma* 

cular a passage from a standard English author. 
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(3) Ability to converse with, ease and fluency in the 
vernacrdar with a native on such subjects as may 
be selected by the examiners. 

228. The other examination is called -the administrative 
test. The candidate • is required to display a competent 
knowledge of: — 

(1) The general duties of a Deputy Inspector including 

the drafting and docketing of letters and precis- 
writing. ' ' 

(2) The Central Provinces Education Manual . 

(3) The topography and population statistics of the 

circle in which the candidate is serving or wishes 
to serve. 

The paper set in this test is a very stifl one ; and the passing 
of the examination is a matter of considerable difficulty. 

229. The stamp of men obtained as Deputy Inspectors is 
decidedly good. This is the more to be wondered at as the 
duties are onerous and the life hard and .wearing. Their 
(hitherto) low academic qualifications do not fit them for 
initiative or independence of action. But these things are 
not required of them. In routine work, in patient inspection, 
and in organisation in accordance with orders issued, Deputy 
Inspectors do wonderfully well. 

230. The Education Manual lays down the duties of .various 
inspecting officers. 

231. The primary duty of the Director is to administer the 
Department and advise the Local Government as to educa- 
tional policy. He likewise inspects institutionSi - of aU sorts, 
unifying and controlling the work of Inspectors. He spends 
some months of the open weather in touring among, rural 
schools. 

232. The work of Inspectors is two-fold: firstly, to ad- 
minister their own circles, especially with reference to the 
appointment, transfer, etc., ‘of masters; secondly, to inspect 
aU institutions in their circles. This second duiy is, owing 
to mere extent of area, sufficiently onerous. An Inspector 
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hw up !o »^0,000 squart* luilc* to rjiugfi over, ftuil up to ucarly 
1,000 in%lUut*«>u!i to look niter. Many oi lUefo Inilor nro, of 
course, urban ncbools, wbicb nro inspcctotl during Ibo ruiny 
uoiLMn. But Uio Inupoctor*!! circle gcncmlly contninfl eomc 
700 ninl »oliool» (most of rrlucK nrc primary); with a view 
to feeing a proper percentogo of thefts ho proceeds into camp 
in l^ovemhor, and remains touring continuously for five months 
or more. In theory*, l!io Inspector sees nil primary schools 
of his circle once in three or four years. In the towns, inspect 
tions are really far more numerous than this; but in the dis' 
tricts, certain schools ftro so remote and isolated that they can 
ho seen only at great expense of time, and hence am visited 
at rare intervals. The inspection aims at securing that the 
Deputy Inspector is carrying out Uio policy of tho Administra- 
tion. 

233. It will proceed somewhat as follows:— His visit being 
expected (see paragraph 12), tho Inspector is met outside tho 
Tillage by the Committee, and questions them as to tho work 
and Buitahilily of the master, the popularity of the school, etc., 
till he arrives at the building. He then sets the Bchool to 
work; secs that the classes arc properly sealed and organised, 
and that the time-table is followed out; and, while ho listens 
to the master’s method of teaching, or now and then strolls into 
tho verandah to see what the monitor is about, ho glances 
llirough the registers with the aid of his camp clerk, who, 
meanwhile, is collecUng stnlisUcal iulonnnlion. Should any 
inconsistency appear in the registers or between them and 
actual attendance, an enquiry is made. OtherwiBo, having 
referred to tho few last entries in tho visitors’ hook, tho In- 
spector proceeds to examine each class m several subjects, with 
special reference to any matters noted ns Imving been found 
weak at previous inspections, or newly introduced by tho 
Department. (Kach Inspector must, with n view to qualifying 
for lliis port of his duties, pass a scorching examination in 
Hindi — in both Dovanagri and Arabic characters — and in 
Marathi, within the first five years of his service. If ho is 
posted to the Eastern Circle, ho must likewise pass in TTriya. 
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Ono of tlie tests consjsts iii instructing and examining & class 
in any eutject named by the examiner.) Having satisfied 
himself regarding instruction, he next sends the boys out for 
physical exercises, and, while they are lining upj looks round 
the building and apparatus, takes down any suggestions of the 
Committee as to alterations, repairs, etc.y and makes his own 
comments on size, ventilation, cleanliness and general adequacy. 
An examination of the boys in drill and Deshi Kasrat invariably 
follows; and the inspection closes with a distribution of prizes 
(supplied by the Committee or the Inspector or both) in the 
shape of books or money, to the best scholars and attendants, 
and of sweets to the whole school. Riding ten or fifteen miles, 
an Inspector will get through two or even three such inspec- 
tions in the morning, that is from six to eleven or twelve 
o’clock. He then writes up the visitors’ books of the schools 
seen, mentioning particularly the state of the house, the teach- 
ing abilities of the staff, and the instruction, mental 
and physical, of the classes. He adds suggestions for the 
master’s guidance. He next jots down an abstract of this in- 
formation in a brief diary, which is monthly submitted for the 
orders of the Director, and despatches his office work. By this 
time the day is over. But the Inspector (likewise the Direc- 
tor), before closing the day’s work, summons the Committee 
of any school, seen that day, which is particularly well managed. 
The members are seated on chairs before the tents; and 
the inspecting officer makes them a speech in the vernacular 
upon the merits or defects of their school and the general ad- 
vantages of education. He then thanks them for their interest 
in the school and for the prizes and sweets they have supplied. 
Binally,, he distributes to them 'pan supari, the native sign of 
hospitality. 

DutiGH of thp 234. The Central Provinces comprise 115,894 square miles. 

ixiBp^^ora. Of this, seventy-five per cent, is British Territory, in which are 
established 2,123 primary boys’ schools. Hence, on the average 
a Deputy Inspector’s range contains 3,000 square miles and 73 
primary boys’ schools. In addition to this he has to inspect 
girls’ schools, Yernacular middle schools and second grade 
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AnplO'Vfmnculnr mitldlo jchools. Hi# ilutips tiro thwo-foldj— * 
first, to carry out tlio tifimmistmtivo orders of Iho Inspector; 
secondly, to inspect every school in his Tango at least thrico a 
year; and, thirdly, to comhino his inspection with inslmctioni 
finch M model lessons and tho iUuslmlion of drill and 
gymnastic, to tho master. In. fact, ho is, in theory, largely a 
travelling schoolmaster, whose duty it is to instruct tho teachers 
of his range. As a matter of fact, Iho mass of work which ho 
1ms to perfonn, the necessity (alluded to in paragraph 1G8) of 
centtnually pushing on uncntliusiaslic schoolmasters, and, above 
all, the traditional attitude of iho native superior in this country 
to his subordinate, combine to moke his visit primarily tho occr»* 
sion for an examination^ and render his relations to the Icacdicr 
those rather of a task*mastcr than of a friend and instructor. 
This ma 3 ’ bo regrettable, but, to n largo extent at least, cannot 
bo avoided. So strong is the ofiicinl sentiment among natives of 
India, that (ho Deputy Inspector who is familiar with tho 
schoolmostcrs is found to lose his influence and proves a failure. 
Still ihero Is no doubt that theso ofliccrs might do more, even 
at iho risk of less strict examination, in tho way of supervising 
methods and suggesting improveroont's. A novel feature of 
their inspection will, in future, bo lantern displays. At tho 
present moment, each district is being supplied with a lantern 
and a set of slides for tho use of (ho Deputy Inspector during 
Ills (our. 

2•^5. 'NVlicncvcr tho funds of a District Council permit, tho 
Depulj’ Inspector holds a Masters* Conference onco a year at 
head-qunrtcM. Tho schoolmostcrs nro brought in from every 
side and undergo some fivo dajV special instruction in now 
' subjects and in Deshi Kasrat. Essays nro also sot and discus* 
Sions nro held. Masters showing tho greatest proficiency 
rcccivo prizes. Contests in games ond sports axo also held for 
the boys at local gatherings, 

23G. Besides tlio ofiiccrs of tho Education Department^ tho 
Chief Commissioner himself. Commissioners of Divisions, Do- 
puty Commissioners, Tahsildard, and Local Board members 
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inspect sncB scliools as fail on tlie line of marcli. Tlie atten- 
tion of tliose last mentioned is cMefly directed to externals, 
the securing of attendance, etc. 


Section XIV.- SCOPE AND AIM OF RURAL SCHOOLS. CONCLUSION. 

237. The varions factors which have contributed, aud, still 
contribute to the production, aud maintenance of primary edu- 
cation in these provinces have now been passed in review. We 
return, whence we started, to the picture of a rural school, 
and ask, finally, what is its aim and what can it accomplish. 

238. In this connexion, it is first necessary to consider the 
limitations under which the Department labours., , These spring 
from various causes: — ^the financial position, the conditions 
of an agricultural people, the pedagogic material at hand, and, 
lastly, the mental habits of the pupil. 

239. We have seen that the interests of primary education 
are safeguarded, and that its requirements are met in a liberal 
spirit. But liberality is limited by a narrow exchequer and 
the heeds of the province in other directions. The present 
estimated annual expenditure on District Council schools alone 
(exclusive of inspection, training, etc.) is Ds. 3,76,065 (para- 
graph 65). In 1901-02 the expenditure on primary hoys’ 
schools in British Territory amounted to Rs. 3,52,159, the cost 
of each primary school to Rs. 191 per annum, aud the cost of 
educating each primary pupil to Rs. 3-5-0. Or, including 
girls’ schools and schools in Feudatory States, we find the 
expenditure on primary institutions (urban and rural) amounted 
in that year to Rs. 4,70,321, .and the total expenditure upon 
public instruction of aR sorts to Rs. 11,10,972 among ■& popula- . 
tion of 11,873,029. If children of a school-going age he reck- 
oned as fifteen per cent, of the population, this gives a total 
annual expenditure of just helo\7 ten annas per child. If the 
sums spent on high and university education be deducted, the ex- 
penditure per head will he lessened. (Were we to take 15 per 
cent, of, the population of England and Wales and that sum 
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only* Tvliicli is expended on clcmcntniy education nnd training 
colleges, exclusive of adminiitmtion, iro sliould nmvo at an 
expondituro of not less than £3*7>0 per child. But such a 
comparison is hardly fruitful.) Later figures aro not nVailahlc; 
when they arc published, they will show on improvement. 

This paucity of funds reacts in various ways upon rural edu- 
cation. It limits the spread of schools; sinco tho people will 
not indulge their children to any largo extent in education, 
unless it is paid for out of public money. It limits tho pay 
of schoolmasters and renders tho service less attractive than 
it otherwise might be,* It places modifications upon tho 
amount and efficiency of tho special training which can bo 
given. 

2-10. Ample allusion baa already been made to the desimbi- (t) pne to 
lity of sborlening. as far as possible, (ho daily hours of inslruc- 
tion for tho children of Ibo ogricuUttrnl and labouring classes. 

The halMim'e system may bo regarded as an eslablisbcd and 
wbolceomo principle; but It necessitates a curtailment of tbo 
curriculum, and tho sacrifice of tho literary to tho utilitarian 
element, Tho omission (in almost all cases) of grammar from 
tho half-time course is perhaps not to ho regretted ; but tbo 
amount of poetry learnt is not by any means sufficient to 
cultivate a taste for the notional litcraturo; tho long series of 
useful lessons in the Headers render tho volumes n trifle dull; 
and tho only accomplishment attempted is tho rather unattrac- 
tive form of kindergarten drawing practised in tho lower 
classes. 

2*11. It has already been pointed out (paragraph 76) how, 
when Uic British entered tho Control Provinces, indigenous materiM. 
schools were almost cxlinot. Tho hereditary gurus or pundits 
had not flourished during Iho period of anarchy; some had had 
their throats cut, others hod fled to more congenial spheres of 
action and many had abandoned thoir profession in disgust or 
sighed over emp^ class rooms. Whoro schools did not exist, 

* It Tna>t ba tftooUeetod that iaproTomoaU totfig mado la tbit leipeot (ioa 

para^pb 1!;3), 
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tte art of teacHng too was lost. And, where it survived, it 
was had ; for the indigenous teacher treated his pupils like 
parrots. Hence the Department had to start afresh, and, 
while creating schools, must create likewise masters to instruct 
them. There were no traditions to follow; the material at hand 
was raw and second-rate ; the methods of training adopted were 
alien to the genius of the people. We are still struggling 
tinder this disability and only gradually feeling our way to- 
wards a iype of pedagogy which, while eradicating defects, shall 
still not reduce the teacher to a piece of mere mechanism. Till 
our stafi is improved, it would he foolish to attempt, or to 
expect, too much. 

i) Due to 242. It is right that the way of teaching should follow the 
haMtsof European and not the native type; for the latter takes hut little 
the pupil, account of reason, which is a gift to the whole human race. 
But, when we come to consider the thing taught, the case is 
very different. Here the mental faculties if the pupil must 
he reckoned with. The intelligence of the Hindu hoy is, as 
has been stated before, acute; it is not (ndr does it in after- 
life tend to become) wide. The danger is, that the knowledge 
poured into it may hang in air ” and, unconnected with the 
ideas suggested by his immediate surroundings, vanish into 
nothing so soon as the mental strain is relaxed. Until a very 
few years ago the curriculum for rural schools in this province 
was hut too likely to produce only a vague and evanescent 
superstructure. The Readers were couched in a language 
practically foreign to the people, yet worshipped as a fetish 
because it represented ‘^pure Hindi.” Perhaps the purpose 
aimed at was the preservation or even the resuscitation of this 
really beautiful language by disseminating it among the 
schools. The re-establishment of Anglo-Saxon by making it 
the standard medium of ideas in English Board schools would 
(considering the scanty percentage of pupils to population 
in India) be a comparatively sane idea. Arithmetic was of the 
European type — ^vulgar fractions and a modicum of English 
weights and measures; and geography consisted merely of a 
number of definitions learnt by rote and often radically mis- 
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lending or incorrect, ^ntL, ns background, strings of names 
(physical features and political divisions) Tphich. might safely 
bo forgotten ns soon ns the ejcaminniion sras ended. Kow, on 
Iho other hand, an attempt has been mndo to bring fho coxirso 
of instruction into lino nritli tbo pupils* experience. Tlio 
Headers arc in the plain vernacular. II is true that hero and 
there complaints still arise that this or that passage contains 
too much Urdu, or that another is obscure by reason of iU San- 
sVritic Tocabulary; but it may safely be nsscrlcd that, so far ns 
is possible, the language adopted is the lingua franca of tho 
country and no longer a forgotten speech used only by Ifio 
pundit*. The reading end writing of letters in manuscript has 
added elasticity to this branch of study; and arithmetic (for 
half-timers) excludes almost nil that is foreign (o nativo calcu- 
lation. Hlain tables and fractional tahlrs (both dear to tbo 
Hindu) aro largely insisted on; and tho wisdom of this is 
perceived in the approbation of tbo School Committee when a 
small hoy in tho second class calls out without hesitation what 
is three and a half times seventeen. Vulgar fractions nro 
eschewed as alien to n genius which calculates only by six- 
teenths and twelfths. Bccimals are admitted only so far ns 
they bear on patwnris* papers. Ilulo of three is rightly ad- 
mitted ns tho main step in tho comprehension of problems; hut 
interest must bo calculated on tho native, not the European, 
method. As for geography, there is but little prescribed which 
will cany tho pupil’s imagination beyond tho villago border, 
tho hills seen from tho school garden, Iho stTcams frequonlcd 
in his childhood. It may bo argned ilmi it is just that facility 
of imagination which requires stimulating. Hut tho limits of 
time and utility preclude; and, it must bo added, tho stimulat- 
ing effect of geography, ns of history, is felt only in tho mind 
ready prepared by a wider course of previous study, by a lifo 
spent in tho proximity of hooks, of pictures, of cultured con- 
.versation, of a thousand moroorics. And has not our rural 
scholar his folklore, his beautiful legends of Ham, of rTnrish- 
chandra, of Ohitragriv and tho good Himnyok, wherowith his 
Headers supply him, and which will servo to people with visions 
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the •well-known ■woods and streams ? That is a step in imagina- 
tiye instruction which must precede anything to he gleaned 
from lists of the provinces or rivers of an empire. The same 
policy is adhered to in the infant classes, where the nursery 
rhymes and childish games of the country are prescribed ; and, 
more than in any other branch of instruction, in physical train- 
ing. Five years ago, the visitor to a rural school was treated 
to a display of “right-turn,” “left-turn,” “stand at case,” “right 
dress,” and “eyes front” ; of flaccid “ extension motions,” where 
the correctness of the English (and hence meaningless) words 
of command was thought more of than any eflect of extension 
on the body of the boy; to a hypocrisy of English gymnastics 
on single and parallel bars. Now we have desM Icasrat with 
something of European method grafted on an indigenous sys- 
tem of athletics, enjoyed by the boys and admired by their 
elders. 

^iieaim. 243. Having considered these conditions, by which the scope 

of our system must be limited, we can now proceed to the ques- 
tion “ What is the aim of our rural education ?” 

A oompari- 244. The key-note to the answer will be found in the fact 
that the Indian cultivator is at present struggling in an age of 
transition or revolution — a revolution which is being slowly 
forced upon the masses by their rulers for the ultimate benefit 
of the former. This being so, it is curious to remark that, as 
we glance back through the pages of history for some system 
comparable to our own, we should find a startling parallel in 
the proposals of Condorcet, as set forth in his famous Rapport — 
proposals framed to suit the exigencies of a revolution the very 
opposite to this in character. It is true that the false mottoes 
which that revolution inscribed upon its banners led him into 
many absurd errors — ^the basing of education upon politics, the 
erection of the educating body into an imperium in impervo, 
and the belief that education can produce equality and perfec- 
tion. But, in purely practical results, there is a striking simi- 
larity between our gradually evolved system and the proposals 
which sprang from the brain of Condorcet touching the grades 
of instruction, the syllabus for primary schools, and the end 
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nnd aim o{ elementary education. His primary and secondary 
(or higher primary) Bchools* /nrfifufci, I^ycia and National 
Society of Sciences and Arts, correspond respectively (if tro 
may compare great things with small) to our primary and Ver- 
nacular middle, Anglo-Vernacular middle schools, high schools, 
and colleges. His course of elementary study comprises Iho 
three It's ”, grammar (wanting in our atrictly rural syllabus), 
simple methods of measuring a field and a building, simple des- 
cription of tho products of iho country and tho processes in 
ogricuUuro and the arts, tho dovclopmeni of iho first moral 
ideas and rules of conduct derived from them, and (ho simplo 
principles of social order. These last four items arc reproduced 
in our elementary geography and tho study of palwarls’ papers; 
in the lessons upon agriculluro and common objects; m tho 
poetical aphorisms of iho Headers, tho series on sanitation and 
tho lessons of advice; and in tho historical pieces which tcU 
of llritish rulo and tho benefits which it has conferred upon 
India. Finally, there is his practical definition of tho aim of 
Ihcso studies:— “In the primary schools there is taught that 
which is necessary for each individual in order to direct liis 
own conduct and to enjoy the plenitude of his own rights.’' 

Provided that wo interpret ” rights ” as those, not of the citizen 
of a republic, but of tho member of n villogo community, wo 
havb tbo best possible definition of tho result aimed at in our 
rural schools. 

245. For our object is in iho main utilitarian. Even as re- tJtiliUrUa 
gards tho general intention of tbo system, this is apparent, 
moral instruction given derives no sanction from tho teaching 
(in school at least) of religion; 8tato schools in India would 
cease to bo possible when they became denominational. To 
live in truth and honesty, to cat, drink and sleep Bufiicicntly 
but not too much, to shun dirt and disease, to obey tho laws and 
to honour those set in authority — these, mixed with some of tho 
sound prudential advice of tbo Orientals, are the maxims to bo 
found in the text-hooks. Intellectual instruction is limited to 
that which is essential and no more; tho pupil is taught such 
reading, writing and figuring as ho will require in his daily 
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life; tlie poetry, imaginative stories and pieces of pure Hindi 
literature are confined to wliat is necessary to lend interest to 
tlie Headers and zest to tlie pupil’s studies. Tlie system of pliy- 
sical instruction is such, as to inspire discipline and uniformity; 
it is highly suited to the development of the body, and, being 
a native growth, is likely to be retained and carried on in later 
life. As to the special branches of study, they aim at a two-fold 
efiect. Firstly, they are framed with a view to shaking the 
young cultivator out of the mental lethargy into which he is 
only too prone to sink, to turning him into an observer, a 
thinker and an experimentalist. For this reason, the whole mass 
of manuscript work, the short course of geography and the 
agricultural and other series in the Readers, connect themselves 
with the afiairs and objects met with in the pupil’s daily life. 
If they serve to electrify his mind into the observation of tiiat 
which is around him, the building up of a reasonable experi- 
ence, the formation of general ideas and the drawing of rational 
conclusions — ^then, indeed, the best will have been accom- 
plished. But there is a second aim underlying these subjects.' 
This is no less than the highly practical one of saving the culti- 
vator from himself and the enemies by whom he is surrounded. 
For it is his misfortune to find himself to-day in an environ- 
ment to which his hereditary habits can, with difficidty, adjust 
themselves. Generations of oppression and lawlessness have 
rendered him callous and improvident; the memory still lives 
of the time “that hover’d betwixt war and wantonness,” when 
the savings of years might lie any moment at the mercy of the 
Pindari, or the debts of a life-time were only too likely to be 
cancelled by obliteration of the creditor. How British rule has 
established a condition of life in which the caprice of fortune 
is reduced to a minimum, in which ruin awaits the improvi- 
dent, and existence, in order to be blessed, must be guided by 
self-denial, thrift and prudence. The hand of jusHce has given 
a great opportunity to the money-lender; while his victim has 
yet to learn that instability of life and property no longer make 
the marriage-feast or the pilgrimage or any other immediate 
form of delectation the best investments for the surplus of a 
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bouotoous year. His economic surroundings, loo, have cliang» 
etl. DilTicuUios o£ communication no longer rclard tlio export 
o£ life’s necessities; the glut on Uio market resulting from a 
bumper crop no longer makes up for fnihiro of tho next rainfall. 
Tbo ccmmcTCul agent encourages the cultivation of cotton or 
linseed in place of cereals, and tbo middleman reaps Ibo gain. 
The cultivator can no longer batten in the isolation of bis sunny 
billdockcd plain; he has become an item in tbo world’s com- 
mercial system, but has yet to learn Ibo modifications which tho 
distant vibration of iteamsbip, locomotivo or cotton mill must 
work in bis timplo methods and iransacUons beforo bo can 
eclUo down into a new tranquiUily. In short, bo is in n transi- 
tion stage and knows not wbat to make of it. Under tbeso cir- 
cumstances a practical education is what bo needs. He must 
be armed against those who, aided and protected by tbo changed 
order of things, aro making bts ignomneo and his conservatism 
their prey. Our rural curriculum, then, aims at tbo ideal of 
Herbert Spencer rcganling what education should bo— on ans- 
wer to Ibo ijucslion. How to live? Tho text-books contain 
chapters on saailation, agriculture, Ibo rights of tenants. 
Manuscript reading is included, so that tbo future cultivator 
may, through bis ovnx eyes, comprehend tbo bond or morlgago- 
deed ho <jgns. Ho must become conversantj with patwnris’ 
papers, in order that be may not bo puzzled by tbo numerous 
columns of tbo kbnsra and jamabandi, that ho may sco that en- 
tries aro correctly mado in the right place, and may como to 
know bis own position. Practical iuslruclion in tbo fields will, 


it is hoped, cause him to appreciato Ibo defects of bis own sys- 
tem, and the improvements wbicK lio witlnh bis power. Tho 
study of accounts should help him to habits of thrift and to tHo 
comprehension of bis standing with tbo money-lender. Above 
all, tbo development of bis reasoning faculties may tench him 
to perceive and to live up to tbo now cconomio conditions into 
which ho has boon plunged. 


240. While, however, our rural education aims at equipping loproTcmont, 
tho pupil to hold bis own in an ago of alow revolution, it must 
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not be supposed that it attempts to make of L.im anything save 
that for which fate intended him. He may become more wide- 
awake, more alive to his own interests, more able to cope with 
those who try to dupe him. But, so far as our efforts are con- 
cerned, he will remain an Indian ryot. It has been remarked 
that the civilisation of a people can be developed only along its 
original lines of genius. However much this saying may ap- 
pear to be falsified in the case of Japan, it would be hard to 
deny it regarding the present condition of the conservative agri- 
cultural classes of India. To attempt to Europeanise would be 
madness — a scratching of the epidermis with a view to produc- 
ing a metempsychosis. Moreover, there are excellent points in 
thei character of the native husbandman, in his ways of cultiva- 
tion (rude as they seem to us), and in the institutions of his 
village community. Our rural schools would develop the merits 
and supply the defects of his nature ; they would show him how 
to make the best of his environment, not how to change it. Our 
course of instruction, moral, mental and physical, is based upon 
indigenous ideas. These (or the best of them) are presented 
to the pupil in an organised form ; and they are inculcated upon 
an occidental (that is, a rational) system of pedagogy. . 

Bffeots of 247. The aim of our rural education has now been discussed ; 

tio^n! ° it remains to consider its actual effects. In 1901 out of a popu- 
lation of nearly twelve millions, 327,486 persons were returned 
as literate. The standard taken was a somewhat high one.* 
Most of these had been educated in our primary schools. Two 
questions arise. What are the abilities of a half-time pupil at 
the moment when he leaves school ? What are, his abilities, say, 
ten or fifteen years later? 

Preliminary 248. The former of these questions) would best be answered 

tions. by way of comparison with some known standard, such as that 
of an English Board school boy. The answer, however,, is com- 
.plicated by two matters which deserve preliminary considera- 
tion. In the first place, the Hindu lad, up to the age of seven- 
teen, is singularly precocious. He is quick at grasping a ques- 

• CensuB of India, 1901, Vol. XTTT , page 82. 
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tion Rnd at thinking out iho reply. Uo is not loutish, like the 
lower class English boy; but quiet, Holf-respecting, deferential 
and wclhmannered. Ho is endowed with much (rather super- 
ficial) common sense, oplomh and self-possession. In tho 
second place, ho is singularly unfortunate in opportunities for 
what might bo termed unconscious education, and hcnco singu- 
larly lacking in width of view. Take tho son of an English 
mechanic. Ho awakes to consciousness in a cottago, humblo 
indeed, but probably adorned with a few pictures, and certainly 
garnished with furniture. There arc probably a few books— 
tho Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, somo works of fiction. Hia 
mother (a Tital point) is educated; and if they arc decent bodies, 
sho or tho .father will read to him in loisuro moments. Then 
there is church or chapel with all its associations. Tho school 
widens theso early impressions; nor arc tho school hours cur- 
tailed by tho necessity of labour in early boyhood. Every timo 
ho steps into tho street ho encounters things suggestive of a 
hundred different object-lessons — shop-windows full of curious 
or foreign produce, vehicles of calibre vaiying from tho trac- 
lion-engino to tho perambulator, factories, workshops and men 
of different calllnga. Then take tho son of tho Indian culti- 
vator. His homo boasts neither picture nor library. His 
mother cannot read; his father, if ho has tho knowledge, mnkci 
Utile or no uso of it. Tho village temple is whito-washod out- 
side, and nearly pitch-dark inside. Bolatlves somotimes as- 
semble at a marriage or a funeral; hut they are all cultavators, 
too, and present no variety. Once or twice a month mimes tho 
excitement of tho local bazaar, and onco a year tho pilgrimage, 
generally on foot, to some fair by a- sacred river. For the rest, 
sunrise and sunset, and between them tho fields of slowly ripen- 
ing crops. All tend to lull and dull tho senses, to narrow the 
intellect. The only centre of inspiration is tho school, with its 
bright adornments and its ordered life. And, for tho five or six 
years that a boy studies, bo spends in school hut three hours a 
day, excluding Sundays, a mass of native holidays, tho two 
Tacatdons of three weeks at sowing and reaping, and frequent 
unsanctioned absences. 
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249. The rural scholar passes the Primary Examination ai 3 d 
leaves school at any age between ten and fourteen years, or a 
little later. In handwriting and orthography he is probably, 
in arithmetical tables and the deciphering of letters and other 
manuscript certainly, superior to the English (perhaps to any) 
boy of a similar age. He can read simple narrative correctly, 
but often with monotony and apparent want of understanding, 
nevertheless, he does coniprehend and can remember the mean- 
ing of lessons which have been oncte taken and explained in 
class. If he is given time, he will probably explain an unseen 
lesson of equal difficulty; but this is not always so; and, if he is 
hurried, he will understand nothing. He is lamentably ig- 
norant of history and of the conditions of India. If the tea- 
cher has taken a little pains, he sings charmingly with zest and 
feeling; and he understands the difficult subject-matter of the 
songs. He can express the simplestl ideas with great propriety 
on paper; but his ignorance of grammar prevents much pro- 
gress. In working out sums he is careful and hardly ever makes 
a blunder ; but he is exceedingly slow; can work only by the pre- 
cise rule shown him; and knows, of course, far less than his 
European equivalent. At mental problems he is quick, within 
certain limits ; but take him off the beaten track and he collap- 
ses. .His attainments in geography are utterly inferior. His 
knowledge of common objects is far narrower, but probably 
more certain and detailed, than that of the average English boy. 
His acquaintance with the principles of land record and 
accounts are a thing apart. Of other knowledge he possesses 
none. 

250. On the whole, this lad of fourteen years strikes us 
as possessed of a coolness and an acuteness equal to those of an 
English youth of tweniy-two, working upon an experience nar- 
rower than that of a child of seven. Hence there is a brilliancy 
but at the same time an artificial tone about his attainments. 
He is wanting in breadth of view, in versatility, in solidity. He 
will explain a piece of poetry more difficult than Chaucer, re- 
count the story of the Bamayan, work a complicated sum in 
interest, astonish us with his quickness in tables, interpret the 
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villago-rcgislcra or balance an account witb accuracy. This is 
fairly safe ground. More than Ibis, bo will raltlo oil a list of 
Uio Mogbal Emperors or of tho Briiasb possessions in Africa. 

Probably, bovrever, bo does not know wbo tbo Mogbals were or 
wben tboy lived, nor wbetber Capo Town is a city, a country or 
a moxintain. That wbicU bo really knows, bo knows wilb ac- 
curacy; but bis knowlcdgo is like a slender column, supported 
on a narrow basis of experience, unbullmssed by information 
from surrounding sources. Sucb a column, wo muob fear, 
may soon collapse. 

251. This lends to tho second question: — ^Wbat is tbo men- condition ia 
lal condition of tbo cultivator some ten years after leaving 
scboolP Hero wo must draw a distinct lino between tbo full- 
timer and tbo half-timer. Even if tbo former docs not pursue 
bis studies boyond tbo primary stage, bo probably enters a walk 
of life in which bis knowledge will stand him in good stead and 
wiU bo preserved by use. Tbo baU-limcr passes from tbo 
school-room to tbo plough; bis attainments, as wo luivo just 
seen, are likely to bo of a deslrucUblq cbaractcr; and, it fs to 
bo feared, bo loo often “ reels back into tbo beast.’’ Tbo ques- 
tion, however, is fraught with difficulty, berauso no statistical 
answer can bo given, and enquiries from natives elicit widely 
inconsistent replies. Ono can but recount bis own oxporienco 
and impressions. Eor a coneidcrablo time X was informed by 
both Europeans and natives that tbo cultivator and tbo labourer 
were unaffected by our primary' education, and, a few years 
after passing tbo examination, were unablo either to read or 
to write. Despite tbeso discouragements I bavo continued 
to make enquiries; and I now feel convinced that tbo 
earlier impressions convoyed to mo were pessimistic. 

Tbo ordinary ryot forgets much, but not all. Ho retains and 
uses bis ability to write letters and to read those that bo 
receives. Tbo majority never, indeed, open a book; but I bavo 
found some whom their early education led to borrow or pur- 
chaso, and seriously to study, tho Damayan. It must bo remem- 
bered that tbo present generation of odulta was educated under 
tbo old curriculum, which (sco paragraph 242), being discon- 
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nected with, their esperiencSe and studied through the medium 
of an almost extinct species of Hindi, was only too likely to pro- 
duce a shallow veneer. The rural curriculum has based the 
pupil’s studies on the objects which surround him. Hence his 
knowledge has a firmer basis in experience and a better chance 
of survival through the processes of association. It is too early 
to judge of the results. There is at least good reason to expect 
they will be satisfactory. A hopeful sign is the disapproval 
evinced by most patwaris and some landlords of the teaching 
of patwaris’ papers. 

252. The task of delineating rural primary schools in the 
Central Provinces is now completed. The aim has been to give 
,a picture (whether of factors^ or of their results) and no more. 
Such merits as the system may possess can best be judged of by 
the reader. It is at least an honest attempt to introduce among 
a people generally callous, often openly hostile, to our efiprts, 
a glimmering of the useful and the good as possible of realisa- 
tion in their own lives. Something has been accomplished. 
The school has taken root as a popular institution in the better 
villages. The zones of opposition are contracting. Still, it is 
as yet an up-hill struggle; let us hope it is towards a proper 
goal. 
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Arlicles of Furniture required in a Rural School. 

Two ^ 0 ^ 8 ^ 1 toaclicrs, inspecting officers or visitors. 

One bench for tho Committee. 

One time-piece. 

A box for keeping records. 

Tat-puttiei (strips of matting) or rough carpet, for the classes to squat upon. 
Two bbick-boards. 

Reading sheets. 

Ball-frame. 

A cabinet of objects for object-lessons. 

Apparatus for teaching agricult ore. 

A collection of piemtes of common animals. 

Class books for tho use of teachers. 

A plan of tho school, as shewn in Appendix A(l). 

A copy of tbo Patwnri’s map of the village-area. 

A map of the district. 

A m.|. of the Com, ol Pweloceel foll-ttaere. 

A map of India -J 

A map of the World or a Gloho. 

Moral text'shoels, for hanging on the wall. 

Drawing cards, if drawing is tanght. 

A collection of dilforent kinds of soil fonnd in tho villagc-nrea. 

A collection of manuscript loiters, potilions, bonds, etc. 

Complete copies of tho village Khasra ami Jamahandi. 

Moilel cash-book and lodger (rokar and khatn) with entries, 

Lcltors rondo of seeds or cowries gammed on paper. 

Geometrical forms of tbc same material. 

Balls of wool of various colours. 

Models of common frnit and vegetables. 

Models or pictures of domestic utonsils and agricultural implements. 
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APPENDIX A (8). 


Cerncalvn/or Tn/ani clatiei ctfachfd io all Trinory SchooU or Vrimary 
Vtpartfnenti of lUsh and Middle ^hootu 

1. To form with eo^rlei or UTn&nn^ trcjt* knd to eopj in nnd— 

(a) th« Itttrrt cT tlip | 

(&) up to 10 1 

(r) >itspl« gromdrinl 

2. To rrce^otw— 

(o) tltnfl* fcnr.*, iliovn tj crsn* of iBodrIt mkil* c( wood, 

(&) eo'oaTt, iliovn b; toratii oi I'llU of wool, fiowrr*, Ae.| 

(p) fasuilUr cVJkI*, taupU from llie actual cbjcct* cr plctarc* of Ibia { 

(lO faniltar animal*, Uuf;lt fromplctorcat 

(•) familiar fiowrr*, fUnta. A<^ iaoKltt from llo aelial platjlr, and in eases where 
iLrj cun be o*od, from drlfd apeamcna. 

9. .To osmprehend and rrmember aimtiie atorica, told b; the maMer or tahlrtM, from 
•uehbooVi ai the lit and 2ad Keadcrt, Kitliudha Tanugml, and lueh as occur to the 
teacher. 

4. To fle^ nnrxry thjnei and ilaple hocichold aouj^a. 

9. Nallra Infantile ptne*. 

0. ChUdfra'seatjoeeupationi, inch u brieVbuUdiD{ri itlehOajln;*, t«per*euUla(; and 
plaivlop, and draving on ruled lUtee. Kioderi;*rtea plfu may U uied where they exist. 
Olherwtie woodea bricks and other ilmpla apparatus can U made lomlly. 



Kliasra of Mauza Gosaljaur, Settlement No. 614^ Sihora Tahsilj Jnihnlpore District, for 1902’D3. 
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Stri Xacieti Jlohtr— Daily Ca)h Deal. 


E»nil) 9 l IPSP, Frt3*y, tie 7lli ol ilia Aide liall of Clwif, or SOtli ilarcli 1P03 fEnsPib 

rfcVtmlcg). 
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Sambat 1969, Monday, tbo lOth of the dark half of Chait, or 23rd March 1903. 

R a. p, R a. p. 

62 4 9 Shrl pote haki (balance). 4 8 0 To Tejai Patvatnal of Sandia. 

10 0 0 Prom repayment of seed 2 0 0 for hire of carts. 

lent to Harbhajan, Lodhi, 2 8 0 for use of oil-press. 

of Pipnrpani, RIO cash. 

4 8 0 

67 12 9 Shvi pote baki (balance). 

62 4 9 62 4 9 

Sambat 1959, Tuesday, the 11th of the dark half of Chait, or 24th March 1903. 

R a. p. R a, p. 

67 12 9 Shri pote baki (balance). 10 0 0 To Harbhajan, Lodhi, of Piparpani 

as loan. 

10 0 0 

47 12 9 Shri pote baki. 


67 12 9 


67 12 9 
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ICO 


appotix aw. 


Slri Pcia Jleinr-^iConicJidatei Cttl JJeoi), 

Frctatb^Tthof lV«AkTlliiUttCUtt,!»%ntikt l«5.la XU ef lU i*»k l»lf U 
Ck»H,SUaWt lW^*t ffwalUtOik l&OJ Mmk l«3. 

CotmutiTtn CctiitjrT Aceoi:rT, 

SspnJUwrf. 

A? tf. f. /? «. 

U 8 fl lArt Vilxft**. 10* 8 0 T»» rrr.54AJ^, r.4aU,ef 

0^ 0 0 Ftuts llktVl>k}k«« ll«'8>0. IloVir cf dAik 

V.»lf «f CkfcJu 

n«A^-0. IU\fc» t«c# 4, 1U0«V<W>. neV*r *. Plk ef 

Tl8 f{ IvV Ch%1i, ikx\ KsU t.t CU\l, 

flKWWl. Il^Vir jiiy* $, 0 11 0 ir«i» »!]»*»«*, 

lOUictdarklkttttCiklU IKVSO. IlcVtr 4. 6lk ftf £*ik 

CvS 0 0 rrv«i Tfjil r«tN3)il« <>( 

f;**^’*, RO-S'O. H'-ltf pp9 4, Oik ef duk 

tUltr 4, l»lf ef C\.%iU 

9ik c{4»n k»l{ tt CUiU 4 8 0 TdT^’I P^tnnit 

114*9-0. mur r»s» C, IClk et 
a«ik UUcfClatl. 

10 0 0 T« ef rif«rp»t) • 

niO-<Wi. \u.\tt jajT* C, lUh cf 
i«ki*Jref culu 
4* IS 0 1U.ISC4 forrird. 


ITO 8 C 


no 8 e 
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APPENDIX A (10). 


8hri Khaf a Baii— ‘{ledger), 

Shii Khata of Premcliaiid, Bania, of Bamhni. 

^ a. p. 

300 Eokar page 8. 107 8 0 Kokar page 3, 

18 0 0 Rokar page 6. 
400 0 0 Rokar page 6. 

Skri Khata of Harkhajan, Lodki, of Piparpani, 

^ R a. p, 

90 Eokar page 3. 10 0 0 Rokar page 3. 

27 Rokar page 7. 30 0 0 Eokar page 6. 

Skri Kkata of Tejsi Patramal, of Sandia, 

R R a, p, 

65 Eokar page 3. 4 8 0 Rokar page 3. 

24 6 0 Eokar page 6. 

Skri Kkata of House-expenses. 

R a. p. 

2 8 8 Eokar page 1. 
0 11 9 Eokar page 3. 
12 0 Eokar page 4. 



Spedinen Tme^Tabh for School of one MaaUr and one Moniior, 
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APPENDIX A (12). 


Vrojportionment of hours among subjects according to Time~Table in 
Appendix A {11), 


SUBJEOT, 

Class 1. 

Class It. 

Class in. 

Clasa IV. 

fText . 



ii 


31 

41-) 


SH 

Beadin? . 4 







« 6i 

4? 

CManaBCTipta . 



... 


•• 

nJ 


ijJ 

fBiotation 



Ci 

3H 


2il 


in 






=* 5} 


*> 4il 
* 


Writing Coplea , 




2iJ 


2 J 


31 V- !i 

l^Lettera 





.. 


... 

ij 

rSlato . 



411 

4n 


sn 



ArithmetlQ .< Mental . 



1 U H 



H 

■a> 6 

UH 6 

(.AcooniitB 



...J 

-j 


nJ 


sJ 

Geography .... 



... 




n 

11 

Sindergarten Drawing . 



n 


u 


... 

... 

Games, Drill and Deabl Kasrat 



u 




H 

u 


Torat. 


in 

191 

lei 

191 

Ettra hour* for /ull-ttmer«. 








Arithmetio .... 







2 

2 

Geography .... 



... 




1 

1 

Agricnltnre .... 







3 

3 

History ..... 







2 

2 

OzaminaT .... 







2 

2 


Total 



... 

10 

10 


M 2 
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APPENDIX A (12). 


Proporlionmeni of Tiovn among suhjeeii aeeordtng to Time-Table in 
Jpjoendix A {tl]. 


Subject. 

Glaea I 

Class IL 

Class IIL 

Glass IV. 






81 

4i') 

31-) 

Heading . j 








^MannBCTipta . 



... 


... 

lii 

ii-> 

fDiotatioQ 



61 

3il 



in 






5} 

■j" 4i 


Writmg A Copies . , 



... 

2iJ 


2 3 

31 V- 51 

l,L6tter8 



... 


.. 


J 

fSUte . 




4n 



*1 

AzitlimetiQ x Meatol . 



1 >- 

n 

7i 

11^-6 

11 V- 6 

VAecooats 



...J 

...j 


hJ 

iJ 

Geogfraphp .... 



... 


... 

'll 

11 

Kindergarten Drawing . . 



H 


u 

... 

... . 

Canea, Drill and Deebi Kasrat 

• • 


n 


u 

u 

11 


Torai. 


19i 

191 

191 

191 

Extra Tioure /or full-(imer>. 







Ariihzaetio .... 

. 


... 



2 

2 

Qeograpb; • . « . 



... 



1 

I 

Agilcnltnre .... 






3 

3 

History 

. . 





2 

a 

CramTsat .... 






2 

a 


Total 


■** 

... 

10 

10 


u 2 
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APPENDIX A (13). 


Specimen Time-Table for School of one Master and one Monitor , improved. 



7—8 A.!!. 

8—9 A.5r. 

9—10 A.M. 

10- 

lOi 

A.U. 


CuABKEB III & rV — Arith* 

Classes ITT & TV.— 

! ' 

ClA6SE3IH&\ 



metic (Monday, Tuesday, 

Beading of text and 

I Y . — G 0 0 - 

((Monday, 



VTcdncsday nud Friday), 

5 hour. 

manuBcriptg. 

graphy and 
A grionl- 

. \ Wednesday 
• / andFrid.ay), 

-t 

a 

.1 

Jilental Arithmetic (Mou- 


turo. 

/ each for i 

03 


day, "WodnCBday and Fri- 
day), i hour. 


Accounts. 

/ honr. 

S4 

M 

< 

W4 

o 

Geography (Thursday), i 
hour. 

Dictation (Tuesday and 


Copies. 1 

1 

k (Tuesday and 
, Thursday ) 

^ each for h 

m 

CO 

P 

K 

\ 

Thursday), i hour. 

Crabs IT.— Beading (Mon- 
day, IVednosday and Fri- 
day), 5 hour. 

Kindergarten Drawing 

(Monday, ‘Wednesday and 
Friday), i hour. 

i 

Letters. ) hour. 

Crass I.— Beading (Tues- 
day and Thursday), 5 
hour. 

Kindergarten Drawing (Tues- 
day and Thursday), i 
hour. 

g 

< 

»3 

a 

M 

o 


Crabs IT. — Beading (Tuos- 

Crabses I & II.— Arith- 

Crass II.— Dictation and 

fl 


day and Thursday). 

Crabs I.— Beading (Mon- 

metic, ^ hour. 

Mental Arithmetic, i 

copying IcRBonB (Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday), 
each for i hour. 

CD 

d 

tl 

c 

H 

o 

day, ’Wednesday and Fri- 
day). 

Copying lo'sons (Tuesday 
and Thursday). 

hour. 

iNFAKT Crabs. 

Copies (Tuesday and Thurs- 
day). 

Crabs L— Copying lessons 
and Dictation (Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday), 
each i honr. 

Infakt Crabs. 

w 

« 

CO 

M 

; o 

C* 

-* 

eft 

g 

< 

o 


Tn hot raontlia tlio quarter of au hour for oicrciso prooodos, instcofl of foUowinfj, 
tehool work. 


ruU-tijr.erfl iu claa’ca lH Rucl IV, if thcro aro nuy, cotao uftaiu from 8 to 5 P.«., and work, 
tc>sjclher at the followia}- suhjocl^ !— 

3~4 Arithtnotio (Xfouday and Thnraday), 

Gooprraphy (IVcducsday). 

Grammar (Tuc^tlay and Friday). 

4—8 AprlctiUuro (Monday, Wcdncfiday and Friday). 
ll>'5lury iTufficlay and Tbumday), 
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APPENDIX A (14). 


Proj>or{ionment of Koun subjects according to Time-Talle in 

Appendix A (15). 


SOBJECT. 

Class I. 

Class n. 

Class m. 

Glass XV. 

Beading— (a) Text ...» 



51 


5i 

1 



(5) Hannscript ... 





.. 

i 



TVritbg— (a) Dictation ... 


“I 


’‘1 





(b) Copies and losson-copyisg 


41 

.= 6 

41 

■« 6 

n 

[-41 

2 U H 

(e) Xetters and qaeation paper 


-J 


...J 


id 


uJ 

Arithmetic— Slate . . » . . 


4r 




4 1 



Mental .... 


n 

•«. 6 

u 

.«» 6 

1 

•“ 6i 

i>“ 6i 

Accoonts .... 


... w 


... . 


u. 


iiJ 

Geography and Agrieoltare . . . 



... 


... 


21 

zi 

Eindergarten Drawing .... 



i 


1 



... 

Drill and Deshi Easrat .... 



U 


u 


U 

u 

Total 

• 

lOi 


19i 

191 


FaU-Umcrs have tea oxtr& hoars darioj the week, diridod as follows 


Hoars. 


Extra ailthmetio 2 

Geography ...........1 

Agriooltaro .8 

History ,.,...2 

Qianmiar *2 


TotAI. . 10 

Bat as only two optional Babjeois coold be takes for the old Upper Primary Examination, 
and only one for the present Primary Examination, and as the inolnsion of grammar as oompulsory 
is sanotioned in certain schools and not in others, this dlTision Is capable of "rariation. 

Infanta attend school from 8 to 10*15 on working dajs—a total of 13i hoars weekly* 
Ko diTiaioa of time for sabjeots can be specified in their case. 
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APPENDIX A ( 16 ). 


Subjects for the Vrmary Examination in Rural Boys' Schools. 

A.— OoMPULsoBT Subjects. 

Maximum 
marUa. 

[ Reading a passage from tbo Reader in UBO in a Verna- 40 
oular 4th class. 

Explanation of the same ...... 20 

Recitation of verses . . . . . .20 

Group 1 . ( Explanation of versos 20 

Reading of manuscript . • • . .20 

Either reading and comprehension of Patwaris’ papers, 30 
30 marks, or Grammar (lohcre grammar is taught in 
lieu of PaUoaris' papers) 30 marks. 


TotaI. 


160 


Group II 


Dictation 


f Handwriting 
^ Spslling • 


Total 


40 

60 

100 


r Slate Arithmetic ...... 

Group III • < Mental do. ...... . 

C Writing and comprehension of Mahajani acoounfs 


Group IV Qa). C Geography 
For half-time 4 
hoys. (.Agriculture 


Total . 

i Answer paper . 

Viod’voce answers before the 
map. 


Total 


f 


Geography 


Group IV (6). _ . 

For ful]-t i m e ( ture. 
hoys. 


map. 


And either Agrioul- (Eor full-time hogs except ' 

in schools where it is not 
taught) 60 marks. 

Or History . . {For full-time boys only 

who do not take up agri- 
culture) 60 marks. 


60 

25 

26 

100 

25 

26 

60 

100 

60 


{ Answer paper 
Vivd-voce answers before the 60 


60 


Total . 160 
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B.— Opizqrax Subjects. 

Dravrlog 50 

GranimBr. (Jn iho$e tchooU only teAere Patvarit' papers art taught) • 60 

History. {Only for fulhtime logs toAo have taken up agriculture among 60 

the compulsory subjects.) 

ITote.— In ntal solools (a) hatf'timSrB np Oroops I (generally including Patwaris' 
papers), U. HI and IV (o). They can taka tip na optional euhj'eet. (b) Fall-timers take np 
Groups 1 (yenerally uolndisg Fatwaris* papers), H, HI and IV (b), (gtnerally includiag agii* 
onltnre). They may abo take up net mere than eneeptiena) ruhjeet. 
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APPENDIX A (16). 


Curriculum of 'Phyucal Instruction in Vernacular Hoys' Schools. 


Subjoob. 

Vcrnncnlnr 
ClnsB I. 

Vomncnlar 
Olnaa 11. 

Vornnonlar 
Claaa IIL 

Vornacnlat 
ClasB IV. 


BM 

' " V 

Middle Classes. 

Brill . . 

Infant Clats, 
l$l and 2»d 
Bceliom. 

PoBitionB and 
turninga. 

Pofiltionn 
and tnrn- 
iugs. 

(1) Roviaion. 

^ (2) Extan- 
1 aiun motions. 

Aa in Class 

ni. 

i 

(1) noviaion. 

(2j Balance 
and com- 
bined mo- 
tions. 

As in Class 
V. 

Dcahi Easmt 

Infant Class. 

Natlvo infant- 
ile games. 

1st and 2nd 
Scelions, 

Nihurs, Bai- 
thaJis, Sada 
Band, ainh 
Bai tli ah 
Band and 
Hami m a n 
Band. 

i 

Aa in lat 
and 2ad 
Sect! 0 n a 
of Claaa I. 

All the oxer- 
oiaoB given 
in the 

Mamial of 
Doahi Kag. 
wt orcept 
the Ilindola 
and EUhat- 
thi Bands, 
the Chats 
and the Knl- 
ants. 

All the oxor- 
cifioa given 
in the 
Manual of 
Doshi Kag- 
rat except 

lllO PtC/l- 

chhn Chat 
and the Kul- 
ants which 
ehould Ijo 
attemp to d 
only by a 
few fiolootcd 
boys. 

Ar in Class 
IV with 
groator 
p r 0 fi 0 i* 
onoy. 

Aain Class 
V with 
greater 
p r 0 fi 0 i* 
i onoy. 
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APPLS-mx A(n). 


Sjnoph e/ (ke J)t»ki Ka$rat ia Antilrart. 

Ltiif /.—'DlrrtllrtJ* far ftlllre In md fcmiUcn lo fn>p»T potUica. Tlul^ oitjtlly 
h |***d cn fonninj; from lio® Inloeolnmn e( ifcti mi •Mfon ron»wtliigT>f 
4, 6 cT M^TJipg lo ll>» cf it# rliygrcand) ftr.4 lien eiUrding klb lack 

»ad frtal »a-l KVrally. 

r/.— Tordagt, t!gl?i Jell* aloal and kaU Ura», dene m la tie oU Array Diill 

n<<v. 

J7/.— ^’^bar• tt Wadlngi tf lie Wy In dlirer«il dirf«lIon*. »Ub H® Htal« lo 
diJImal t««Ulea*— 

I. I>al*uM Bilar {*Ul boll am.*)* 

5. EVlaltll rdler («I\lo7it arra). 

9. lUlJj fat i^»»r ctln ylrT bIIm (letnlsi; rigll round *Uh arrai and legi ex- 
iended). 

Zeirtfl /r<—UaUlaVf,4r titles* njt &f lUlIrg down [it., ((lualtiog In tie catire 
faalUaV 

1. Fad) (ijtnflr) lihViV. 

2. KtdO’mpcpIVatUik. 

8. Cltklar li)rl (umlni; vUb a iemy) UHkak. 

4. J!«ka flat Vvd (tamlri: figll ivaod witb a jnmj') Uliluk. 

6. Agejtrirfllejnit kuS0*^®r^®C •I''* W alutnaviy In frwiV and beUnd) 

btitlalu 

0< Ilk y»T |^i*r (wlili cn* le* rtUnd^d (ide«ay») IriiilJkk. 

7. Acg r\ar<r (Wly l«if‘.!eg) bsUltk. 

F. Olslna raer(ks«M Wodinfriltillak. 

Z^ften I’.vIHnd** cr (lrc«!ng U/e lody yoraltil (or neiilj io)> fare downwardi, to tlo 
(noted, rat'i^rtiog it and tlr & raUlrg U In ratlcv* rtaja ly tie armi and Irgt. 

1. t^a (ilnp'e) dand. 

5. Knd iaitlak (*UUcg vltb a jump) dand. 

8. JLiedi (Cag) daod. 

i. Einh taUlak (ihtin]? like a lion) daed. 

C. Mnln plrr tlab balllak |tlUlog like a lion and tamlog rigU round) dand. 

0. Hannean (monkey) died. 

7, CUakkar(wle«l)dat)il. 

8. Kk palrl {(uppotllDg on one fool and botl Land*) dand. 

0. Kami Ojli’S ild«ira;i on eacb aide aUeroalelj) dand. 

10. Ekaeg) (cne-tldtd) dand. 

II. lUndola («ee»iaw) dand. 

12. Kklattbl (fupportlng on one land and Loll feel) dand. 

18. BaLera (doeble) dand. 

11. Qaruruan (lUUng like a rnllnie) dand. 

1C. BLarir taul (Ualancing tbe body on bolU lianda alone) dand. 
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APPENDIX A (17), 


Lesson VI. — Danrs, or ways of running— 

1. Tane pav (with atiff legs) daur. 

2. Kulaohhu (touching the buttocks) daur. 

3. Kud baithak (sitting with a jump) daur. 

Lesson TIL — Chals, or ways of walking — 

1. Maggar chal (crocodile-walk). 

2. Mendak chal (frog-walk). 

8. Bichchhu chal (scorpion-walk). 

Lesson VIII. — Kulnnts, or acrobatic feats of twisting the body between the limbs 
First, second and third kulants. 



AmKOw aO«). 
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APPENDIX A («)• 


Dt'iCRimos OP TTricu. K iiicb, IUitmik and Band. 

Jhhaithi AVler. 

0«».— KiUnl ii'ofi-fl » biftl** lf?>£U» frata eUiT. Drlng tip Hi® h»nl», at 
tTfTt fratn iW {n a at3i{«ciret« f n front, aad Nold tbem at 

fait tLo brat tik* 

Ihl«C inim t'U C»U«l'T.eV.*4, wUb a Jfrlc, *ft lo* Ibat ibe fist* prc«i 
a^lcil lb» VitirU and ibt «lbova rtcalo joUbt; ont (at bolb lUo*) from 
iba ba^V. 

TUrrv.— l>:B?»«HHUtbltr.d«a«tlco5batan foesiy Ijbs oa Iho proand to tbo 
ilfibl t f tba licit fact, witb left loM »Uff aod flpit lm« nunrirbal bent. 

<W l<4)r« ixi tl* fr<t r*7.a1n apitt, ll# anal fell; cibndn!, acd nlia 
(b« \ and* «Ub a j<‘tV atof • tli b^ Uk> C*p*. 

/Vrr.'^Und a» at lli r>tat£4ttl • TV®** cf IIU «fTn»f. 

Latipi ii at aa coftap co tli b!l, iait a* prcvimlf oa lie iigitl (aai to on). 

Kvd ilaiVioi-. 

0*#,— nrbpllekandibrlbdwUhebaflrf Cfti>aA<l pltto tie fwl a b»e4‘i leaglb 
•tart. 

Tew,— Ufbs tt-« tioii, aritS c’ratbM fcr*»rJ will a itronp jttb and at Iba 
»*»» tie* jcsp ftnrird en* ipaa and »tc»l dtwo, lb* lbigU» a liltU aboro 
Ibrcalrra A* ;ca lU. itrctrb cot t«ib attsi to full Irapth bftvwa tbo 
kc«« \ J«n ll* llocali (and bell tl* lantji) Jo. I as if jca were illaitraibg 
a fooi'a Jepptb. U^tlrr bat toc« atart. 

Tiffi*.— RUiandJocipbcb aipsn. At (b* fROTfoi of lenpbg extend tie feet tbo 
dbtanr* ofa bind'* lenctb apart asd Crit raiw> both aemi extended to fait 
Iftptb al’CT* Ibi beid* Tbeo let tbeo fall srith a jerk. Tbrow tbo etboei 
xrcll back and pmi tie Ctti on tbo brcuta (sod lo oa). 

Ilanutsan DanJ, 

0«f.— txUod Ibe leMfp (onl belled), pbea tbo tipbl leg In aacb a pcsUloa bctieeeo 
tbo tsro anr.» that lie lllgb is aVoxo the «U and tie rl^t knee between 
bell aroji, both bsadi cm tbo ptoaad, ebeil follj extended (forwards) and 
•)ct to tie frent. 

TVo.— Do lb# dsnd (that li, bend lb* elbow# so tbst cbeil and cbtn come almost lo tbo 
grenod),at lb# tamo taowentUnowlnp lie rlplt leg ilralgbt oat (behind) 
and brloptsp lie left leg Into tbo poeitlon cccapled bjr tbo rlgbt In poeltjoa 
“one” (and lo on). 

Tbo djfficnllp cf tWs dsnd eoniuli in lowering tbo ebeet to tbo ground at tbo eery 
moment when botb feet are in tbo air exebani^Dg position. 
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Curriculum of Glass TI of a Vernacular School, adajptcd as the general 
•preparation for students under training, 

1. Heading — (1) Hindi. — Doparfcmental 6th Book, Part II, and Ramayan, Aranya 

Kand or Ayodbya Hand. 

Marathi. — Departmental 6th Book, Part II. 

Uriya. — Eoghuvansha and the remainder of Ayodhya Kand 
Eamaynn by Fakir Mohan Senapati. 

Urdu, — Departmental 5th Book, Part II. 

Telugu. — Nitichandrika, lat half ; Nalacharitram, Ist half. 

(2) Eccitation of 140 linos of verso with fnll explanation (allusions, etc.) 

(3) Manuscript os in Class IV. 

(4) Patwavis’ papars as in Class IV, with greater detail. 

2. Writing and Spelling . — Dictation from the Reader in nse or hook of similar 

difficulty. 

The writing of a short letter descriptive of some place 
known to the pupil or of some event within his 
experience. 

Books of school exercises to bo exhibited, each page 
to be dated and signed by the master. 

3. Mathematics— 1. Arithmetic — 

(1) Slate. — The whole (excluding stocks, exchange and cube root). 

(2) Mental. — A more advanced course in gums. 

(3) A more advanced coarse of Mahajani accounts. 

11. Euclid, — Book 1, 26 Propositions. 

III. wl/ycira.— First four rules. Factors, L. C. M., G. 0, M., easy 
fractions and easy equations. 

4 Geography. — (1) Revision of conrso in Class V, i.e., India, Asia, lalitndo and 

longitude, etc., and maps of Central Provinces and India, to 
bo drawn. 

(2) Elementary Physical Geography— winds, rain, climate, storms; 
phases of the moon ; the solar system. Physical Geography 
lessons in the Vernacular 6th Book. The Patwnri's map. 

5. Elementary Science. — (1) Revision of the portion studied in Clara Y, i.e., 

dcfinillons, chief forces of nature, grarit}-, tho 
three states of matter, properties of solids, liquids, 
and gasc«, and moving bodies. 

(2) Vibrating bodies; heated bodie.*!; electrified bodic.s. 

0. Agriculture. — (1} Complete revision, i.e., all the lessons on the subject,-— 

commencing with the 3rd Reader. 

(2) AgricaUaral lessons of the Ctb Hosdor, Part II, cxid.ained 
and illuslrated. 
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7. A^li !Bf!a35ftp T^^T* ind Saaai t untlyili. 

ft. jFnffw/r-CeorIctf tl il.* Imori In 8rf» 4tli »n4 6lli (PaH I) 

Kr»4fr»} an4tHa1i>M<tst of di» Cdi IUa4er, Tart II. Tli»a deaf 
«Ufi ItdUn PcSii/, iKoIfriifilj Kmpfraand ^ocnl 
t*. ard >tM*l dtatifnct Iforat t<TtpKt{Toj OcotnctTic 

dmrh;* la drtaU. 



Time-Talle of the Trimary Grade Classes, Training Instiintion. 
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Tho drill and gymnasticB of tho senior class arc taken in the morning. Making of globes on Saturdays. 
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APPENDIX C (I). 


Contents of ‘‘ An AgriculUtral Primer ” ly Mr. J. B, Puller. 

Lesson I. — The similarity between the growlli of animals and plants. 

Lesson II. — The different parts of a plant. 

The root. 

Lesson III.— The different parts of a plant. 

The stem. 

The leaves. 

Lesson IV. — The different parts of a plant. 

The flower. 

Lesson V. — The different parts of a plant. 

The flower {continued). 

Lesson VI. — Plants, like animals, grow by feeding. 

Lesson VII. — The three chief requisites for successful cultivation. 

(1) Good seed. 

Zesson VIII. — The three chief requisites for successful cultivation. 

(1) Good seed (continued). 

Lesson IX.— The three chief requisites for successful cultivation. 

(2) Plant food. 

Lesson X. — The three chief requisites for successful cultivation. 

(2) Plant food. 

Buie I. — The solid elements needed by the plant must be present in the 
soil. 

Lesson XI. — The three chief requisites for successful cultivation. 

(2) Plant food. 

Buie I. — (As above, continued). 

Lesson XII. — The three chief requisites for successful cultivation. 

(2) Plant food. 

Buie II. — The elements wanted by the plant must be in very minute 
particles, so as to dissolve in water. 

Lesson XIII. — The three chief requisites for successful cultivation. 

(2) Plant food. 

Buie III. — There must be water to dissolve the particles of necessary 
food substances. 

Lesson XIV. — The three chief requisites for successful cultivation. 

(2) plant food. 

Buie III. — (As above, continued). 

Lesson XV.— The three chief requisites for successful cultivation, 

(3) Careful protection. 

Lesson XVI. — On agricultural machinery and implements. 

Lesson XVII. — The management of farm*cattle. 

Lesson XVIII.— The law of landlord and tenant. 
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APPDDIX C (2). 


Sjrtfth (>/Pra(ti(al Wfri Illvtirathe of tie Asriciillural Lcmnt in the 
Third and Fcurfh Jleadert. 
llooc HI. 

Ltiteu J.’—Tit f/orf.— (a) In th etan-retn — Piiptfty ft p’nnl wUh red, »'.om and 
lie*, »T!d, if pf>r«U)1», P{ vpf ftrd fttji!. Tlif tool dum «Ai«r, ffpm iKe crontiJ. 

In pTfof ftf tki*. fin iwa MlV* rilii w%\tt j in li e tneoth cf cn* fix ft pistil bj txifstit of 
e ettV In itteii ft roi'nion Uiil !t» Tc*U» in t!:* «ftifr«t,d it* itea oatiide. In tl,c ollirr 
sllla fix lU wtlt In ft few d*j* »»teT In tt» bollle tn vhifth tie plant i< Gred 

ill lx* wen lo bft tnnildffftliljr le«« llsn list in ll» Wtle «Jlli ro pUnt In U. 

(fc) Pltp^sy ft plant of prsm rr ailar (ter) wltli tuA eoropVle. Olte eis*np!e< of oiler 
toll arid tap*rciet» (feel ft* tnan^o, Urrftfind.ete.)} ftt tie »»me titro give ftti essinple of 
e rool(cTtyrn mot) ofwleal criciri. 

(e) In /If /eW— Prinl oat dlffetml kln<5« cf plant#, prat nrd in'sH, nlteh lare Irarfa 
jd fioarera on tl«!f Iratiflea. Pelnl oat lie differenl eoloar* t f tie Cewera and tie looey 
•I trr filer Inwcti leiy Inaeirel el loney. 

In /If fftfiiffeH— Plow ly ijperitsenl cf bottle*cnliorc« Hat ft plant fftn lireft eertain 
me eolely on tt»f for>d it tale* frem tie atr : and (•• a eeeond lllti'.ration) prore tint plant# 
»»e need of ftir ly »lowliip tlat n plant will wltlerin n few day* if we merely inrert a 
III corer orerit 

(d) In /If /rW— Feint ©at iVal « field wild 1.*u l>em well j-lougltd, well manured and 
ell weeded lean ft Itller crop tl-nn a Geld In vlicli thla kind of rare laa not been taken. 

Lttttn In iXt rfa#i*fxe»— Col opm n gcam fmU »nd alow tie many 

•fd» In it. Flow tie ftroflore of tie flower end in wl»t part of it He fruit grows. 

Gire & brief aeetnnt of t1 e forrratien of wed. At tie enme time alow tie itmetaro of 
. llm^i flower (tin) ard make it eUar tlat ita frolt alro ia prodoetd in tlia way. 

Ebrw by an experiment of bcttle*callare low eloole epriDc freer tie 8'‘cd, as described in 
^e beKlnntng of tie leaacma, and tie plant crowe. 

In /le /r/tf— Examine tie way in wMel lie ovary poni in fltweri of lie gontd elars 
nd tie IrtU 1* fonred } and alow lie neeeaiily of pollen by lying mu*11n oter tie itylo 
nd •tigma. 

(t) Jn /le^rW— Foinl oat fteol{rn«pbnt in wllel tlcre are boll flowers and frnil ; 
len, enttinp ll e fmlt, slew tie coUcn**ffd* In tlcir receptacles wrapped in cotton. 

Folnt oot a branch of mango cn which Is a bnncli of many flowers; and compare ite 
ower with Hal of tic cotton. 

Point out two cart cf wheat at dltfercnt itagra, in one of which lie grain# nro formed, in 
he other tnforrord. Explain how the graine are formed. 

(c) Jn /|e/#W— point out varrons kind* ot inwln and pulro and explain Heir rrses. 

Xe/#ofl Jll.— Ooid teed.— (a) In the c/oM-room— Come seeds to germinate In an 
arthen vessel ; ccntTs»t the growth of good and had seeds. 

(6) Jn the f eld— Tolni ont tl at good *tcd gives a good crop, lad eced a poor crop. 

(c) In the /Jfftf~Explaiir how to pick ont good seed in the threiling floor and the fields. 
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{3) In the c?ass-j’oojft— Explain what useful crops of foreign countries do grow or 
could grow in India. 

Lesson IV.-^Plant fooi. — (a) In the c?ass-roo?«— Display the minute hunch of fine 
hair-like threads on the ends of a root, and contrast it with the mouth of animals. Perform 
the experiment illustrating endosmosis,* and explain how sap rises in the stem and 
circulates through the whole plant. 

Eepeat the experiments performed in the class-room in part (a) of Lesson I. Take clods 
of earth and put small portions of them in each of two glasses. Keep one glass in the class- 
room (in a shady spot) and the other out in the air and sunlight with water dripping over it. 
In a few days the earth in the glass placed outside will have broken up and become powder, 
but the clods in the glass kept inside the room will not have .changed. This proves that 
hard clods break up and powder under the united action of air, sunlight and water. 

In one glass put some lumps of salt ; in another powdered salt ; pour water into both. 
It will be seen that the powder dissolves faster than the lumps. 

(6) In the class-room — Burn a wax-candle, showing that water vapour and carbonic acid 
gas are given off. If you hold an inverted glass over the burning candle, water will form in 
the glass. If you burn the candle inside a bottle, carbonic acid gas will be formed. , 

Dry a plant and then bum it. It will be seen that the greater part of the plant is 
composed of water and of substances which, on burning, fly off in the form of gas, while but 
little remains in the form of ash. 

(c) In i/ie/e/cZ— Contrast the crops in manured fields with those in fields not manured. 

Lesson V.— Plant food.— {a) In the field — ^Point out how many things which might 
servo as manure are wasted in an Indian village ; and, so far as possible, explain the methods 
of putting them to advantage. 

(i) In the field — ^Point out the methods of making good manure out of ordinary manure, 
such as bones, cow-dung, urine, etc. ^ 

(c) In Z/iej?eZcZ— Contrast the crop on an irrigated with that on an unirrigated field, and 
point out the increase caused by irrigation. If possible, point out an embanked field and its 
advantages. 

Lesson VI. — Careful protection. — {a) In the field — Point out fields full of weeds and 
fields bearing thick-sown crops. Explain the injuries arising under these circumstances. 
Explain the advantages of sowing in lines ; show the nso of the daura and dundia (a light 
bullock hoo). 

(5) III the field— Vomi out kans grass, and show the method of exterminating it. 

{c) In the field — Should the diseases of ajrfa, ye/uja (rust) or ZrantZwa (smut) bo present 
in the crop, point them out. Contrast healthy and diseased plants, and explain the methods 
of getting rid of diseases. 

((Z) In the field — Point out different kinds of scarecrows, and explain their use. 

Explain also the protection afforded by making hedges and raising machans with strings 
of hells. 

Book IV. 

Lesson VII. — The flower. — {a) In the class-room — Explain fnlly the structure of a 
colton-fiower, and show that the structure of the hibiscus or of the hhindt flower is the same. 

(Z() In the class-room— Show the Btrncture of flowers commonly found in the country. 

In the field — Point out a cr(tp of ludiau corn and show how the pollen from tlio male 
flowers of the tassel falls upon the stigma of the female flower.-* uttnehod to the coh. 


• See list of experiments in Appendix C (4). 
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(c) In the Point out a fieW of gourd-liko plants, cncnmberti, pumpkins, etc. 

8how their taalo and female flowery and explain tho part performed hj insects in fcrtilisin;’ 
the seeds. 

Explain ihprouchly Uio formation of seed. 

Zetson rJ77.— Good scft?.— (a) Itepeat Lewin 111 (a), (b), (c) and (d). 

(6) In the field — Point cut instance* in whHi enltlratora practise rotation of crops, and 
explain its advantages. 

J« fAe ffais-room— Name crops of ether countriea wlilch are grown with advantage in 
India. 

(c) 7n f Ac c7drs*rooin->QiTO instances of crops of other eountrlea which either are or 
could be cultivated In liie pupils' tillage*. 

Leuon IX.—Flantfacd,—‘{a) In the c/<M#*rooiB— Show all that happens when a plant 
is grown in a bottle (boUle«cuUure), Sow seed in cleaned sand, and water with clean water ; 
then, as tbo plant grows, show how it lites fora few dajs on the food it derives from the 
air alone. 

Perform lie exporituent of oxjgen gas given oil bj leaves, and explain that the oxygen 
given oil through the Irares forms part of the catbonio acid gas (which they have absorbed). 

Perform tbe experiment of blowing through a tube into lime*watcr, and explain that 
carbonic acid cm forms part of tho brcnlh we exhale. 

Perform t!io expjrloicnt of tmnspimtjon,* and csplftin the value of water to plants. 

(6) 7n fAe e/aifroetn— Explain convlocingly thatthe sod of a £eld in wbieh crops are 
sown each year becomrs weakened, and how great, f«r this reason, is tie nerd of maonring. 

(r) Jn f Ac Explain tlioronghly how urino is wasted In a villngeand how it 

accidentally Ends its way Into the fields. Explain tho mothod of puttieg green crop 
manure on the Held. 

((f) In the vfjii«room'~Ezplalii the to«tho<l* of making manure from dung and bones 
respectively. 

(e)Xfl the efors.room— Tliojoughiy explain the advanteges of irrigation in manured 
fields, and eipccinlly its iieccRsUy in Colds manured with dang or green crop manure. Show 
tlieneccBi-i’y of different kinds of manure fordilfcrent field*. 

Letton X.~^Tlaitt Jood,-~{a] In the feld—Voxni out various kind* of soil. 

J« fAe ffass-room— In order toshow the effect of lieat and water in the detrition of 
rocks, heat a broken bottle and immcdutcly ceol it (by throwing on water), when it will split 
up. 

{1) In the efors-reem— Eepeat tho experiment of the clods of earth given under Lesson 
IV (a). 

In the feld'-Toini out the harrowing or ploughing of fields after tho harvest, and 
explain Its use. 

- If possible, show an English plough, and contrast Its eifeot with that of the native 
plough. 

fc) Jn fAejfield— Point out tbo advantages cf deep ploughing and explain what fields 
are suitable for It. 

((i) Jn the cfass'foom— Pepeat the experiment of transpiration. ‘Weigh a fresh plant ; 
then dry it In the sun and weigh again. From the dHTerenco iu weight show how much water 
there was in the plant. 

(e) In the efoM-rooff*— Take two flat oblong- piooos of gUss and tie them together with 
string. Plunge oue end of them into water, allowing tlio ether end to remiin outside, when 

* Soe list of experiments in Appendix 0 (1). 
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you will see that the water ceases to find its own level and rises up between the two plates of 
glass. Having performed this experiment give a full account of capillary attraction. 

Show how this force acts in blotting-paper and in earth. Show that a sun-dried brick 
sucks up more water than loose soil. 

In the field — Point out the use of daiira and dundiat, (bullock hoe) and explain the 
advantage gained by using a hliurpi (spud) in an Indian garden. 

{f) In the field — If possible, point out a completely embanked fi.eld, and explain its 
advantages. 

[g) In the field— 11 possible, point out the difiEerent methods of irrigation and describe 
them. 

Lesson XL — Careful protection. — (a) In the Compare fields full of weeds and 

weeded fields. 

In the class-room -Describe the advantages of weeding. 

In the Point out hans grass in the fields ; explain the method of exterminating 

it. 

(6) In the field— Voinl, out hans and other kinds of grass in flower. Explain how 
advantageous it is to root them up before they flower. Compare, by weighing the outturns, 
crops sown in lines and crops sown broadcast and point out the methods of weeding those 
crops. 

Repeat explanation of use of daura and dundia. 

(c) In tlte field— 'Exphin the advantage of thinning a crop. Contrast a thick and a 
thinned crop. 

((Z) In the field— li possible point out crops of broadcast and transplanted rice, and 
explain the advanfages or the opposite of each method. Show the method of byasi.* 

(e) In the field — Point out gerua (rust) and handna (smut) ; explain how these diseases 
spread by the more act of destroying crops. Show how to get rid of them. 

In the field— E oink, out scarecrows and hedges and explain their uses. 

Lesson XIL — Agricultural machinery and implements, — (a) In the field — Contrast 
the Indian with the English plough. 

(h) In the field — Point out the uses of dhenhli (a kind of swipe), Vtxo moth (well- 
bucket) the rahat (Persian wheel), the dnhara charsa (double-bucket) and, if possible, the 
Cawnpore water-pump. 

(c) In the field — If possible, point out a winnower for winnowing grain in the threshing 
floor. 

(cZ) In the field — Compare the iron roller-mill for crushing sugarcane vrith the wooden 
roller-mill [ghana) and postlo-mill {kolhu), and point out their advantages and disadvantages. 

Lesson XIII. — The management of farm cattle— {a) In the class-room. — Explain the 
method of preparing green grass by ensilage, and explain its advantages. 

(jb) In the field — Sliow how the undermentioned diseases can be recognised and bow they 
should be treated, if cattle contract them in any of the pupils’ villages ; — 

(1) Einderpest. , (3) Pleuro-pneumonia. 

(2) Anthrax. [ (4) Foot and mouth disease. 

The fourteenth lesson is omitted from this list because it deals witli the law of landlord 
and tenant and cannot be practically illustrated. 


• This is a rough w<ay of thinning rice nsnnl in Eaipnr and Bikspnr. When tho crop is a few 
inches high it is plonghcd up, a nnmhcr of the plants being thus hilled. Its waBtofnlnOBS compared 
with tranBplnntation is ohvions. 
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Syttslvr ^fDrninttration to iUttttratf <Af jlf^rieulltiral Prinrr. 

PrfJiniiiarjr.— Kxtiliil ti;i* pUt*. Etjotr pow^n of a 3rop cf 

walfT on Paplaln pfatral tlruetot^of !Tiern?crf*eop#, and *!iow iU eE«l with 

ptfTtcttly jTtpJiml »li Jt*, and a’n with ohj^rU (itieh at a Am) prerirffd for the oft*aMon. 

X^r/ca rforo»09/^)— VcHWlU, rctlfrTa (fiird anlmali)--<!eitnld* and 
di»iitr.« {n;oTlr.p«Tf^UhW)— Tclm (tso»!np*T^*1alW In farff 

(Oa /Af fatff)— PniflllT* plant— ^xaTjpto* of p'aMs which oj%cn and cloie at certain 
hear*. 

(TPi/A He Hi<*r5rfo/‘f)— The eellnUr itrcrtnte cf th* rXrt and item of a plant. 

Xeifca XT— (Oa He fol/e )— S'.rttelnre cf lie cranpe— planta'n item— tap rwta and 
erwn rcoli— met lain a* i/en cn apUr.t do^ np.a-d Ihe roftleti of a plant prown In water 
— p«>of of root itf tlcn— fxhllU e n with a loh* tUied at one en I l-y a piece of 

hUdder— a? rUl fcoti of the tralte, b»rp»d and orrhid— compare Icet with carrot, onion and 
ptlato ai ipecltneni of ro5l and of item detclrtptnent 

Leito^ ///.— (TIT/l He ruVroece/f)— Plbti>*ta»*nl»r hnndlca In the plantain — ctom 
aocllofii ihcwlns ihelf po*Ulcn In the plilntaln and the athar— alw the thieVneii cf cell walU, 

(0« fle/al/i)— 5e<l!«i cf treci ihoalnglhe aonaal prowth ender the ont«!de hark— flax 
fibre and hemp Clr i extrvtM frrm the pliola 

Kzp^aent* le ihov Iraniplratlsn wUh a ehade^^then with Irarca baring their peiiolei 
In water and eat of water. 

(THH /ie nrferefcepe)— Slnrr.aU of leaTfi— cMcrophjll grtanle*. 

Xe/rea X7"— (On He faE/c}— Colton flower and »^d. 

(IfTM He rnferorcope)— AntlcTi and pollen pmlni— pollen cralni adherlnp to itlgma. 

Lr$ton f.— (OflfAe /a^fcl—ComparewUh cotton Cower aflower cf the pea tribe— a til 
flnwer— a marlgoll— the Cowcrlnp lUlk cf the malie— male and female fleneit of the gourd 
tribe— flowering italki of the gnra tnb«— eihiblt the Parii model of a pea flower and dU* 
RTatna, 

Xenon rX— (On He fajfc)— Hepoat the experiment to ihow endcimcaii— demonstrate 
the ejiflfcee of inrlilblff gaiei by rhowiag the ePeet on light and on life of oxygen and 
earbcnlc acid gajeonCoed In j»n— prepare oxygen gi» from chlorate of potash or red oxide 
of mercory— prepare csrbonle acid gjs from charcoal and proto Its exl»tciiee by limewatcr — 
show Its exUlence in breath expellM from longs. 

Show the eTololIon of oxygen gas by leate* exposed to innlight In water and the clearing 
of a jar of catbonle acid by plant action so as to render It posMble to born a light In it— illus* 
trale the ga^eoos, liqnld and loUd condltiona of matter by an experiment with sulphur. 

Xenon T7X-~(On He faJ/e)— Compare good and bad wheat iced and coticn setd— prorc 
by pot caUWatloa that a g«>d tcid of wlieat or cotton w ill produce a finer plant than a bad 
leod.if Indeed the latter decs not fail to germinate ftllogelher— explain the loss In sowing 
for wheat a largo amount of seed which does not germinate. 

(In He/eftf)— Show the effect on planta of not being crowded but baring plenty of 
room and air. 

Xciton TV//.— (On He Hl/e)— Compare different kinds of wheat seed— pisai, baura 
kalhlii and different kinds of cotton— bant, jari, American. 
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Lesson IX. — (On the Stow by cultivation in distilled water that a plant can, 

for some time, live on what it obtains from air alone. 

Chemical combination — its difference from mechanical combination illustrated by an 
experiment with zinc and sulphur, heated and unhcated— explode hydrogen and oxygen and 
produce water— decompose water by electricity — compare a piece of chalk with specimens of 
calcium, carbon and oxygen gas -contrast chalk (carbonate of lime) with pure lime 
(lacking carbonic acid) — prepare limewatcr from the latter — drive off carbonic acid from the 
former and show the formation of chalk by the combination of the carbonic acid with the 
limewater — repeat the experiment on limowater with carbonic acid formed from charcoal — 
illastrate chemical combination by the formation of copper nitrate — show the rusting of 
iron by combination of oxygen— then drive off the oxygon from red oxide of mercury and 
show its reduction to pure metal and loss of weight owing to loss of oxygon. 

Repeat the experiments described in the second clause under Lesson TI — show loss of 
weiglit by desiccation in case of cabbage or other fleshyleavcd plant— weigh a piece of 
green bamboo — then desiccate to sh( w weight of water — then reduce to charcoal to show 
the weight of substances other than carbon and mineral constituents— then reduce to ashes to 
show weight of mineral constitnents. 

Lesson X, — {On the iahle) — Exhibit specimens of different kinds of soils and analyse 
them mechanically to show various degrees of fineness. 

{In the field). — The hex system of keeping cattle and the proper storage of manure under 
cover. 

Lesson XL— -{On the #aMe)— Effect of watering with solution ofsallpotro in pot-culti- 
vation — pot-cultivation with various manurial substances. 

{In the field) — The sewage farm, the Villo and Manure scries of experimental plots. 

Lesson XII. — {On the taWc)— Ball and ring experiment to show expansion by heat and 
contraction by cold — the thermometer — cracking of soils by alternate heating and cooling 
illustrated by heating a glass rod and cooling it suddenly — show by mechanical analysis the 
varying proportion of fine particles in different samples of soils. 

{In the field) — The construction and working of the earth-turning plough. 

Lesson XIII. — {On the table) — Capillary notion in a fine tube — in a sun-dry brick- 
contrast with a heap of loose earth. 

Lesson XIV, — {In the field) -Embanking for wheat— effect of irrigation on wheat and 
garden crops. 

{On the table) — Illustrate the effect of irrigation in pot-cultivation. 

Lesson XV. — {On the table) — Specimens of hans grass and of agia if procurable. 

{In the field) —ESeot of allowing a field to become weedy or its plants overcrowded. 

{With the microscope) — Rust, ergot, hunt and smut. 

Lesson XVI.— {In the field) — Construction and nse of the following implements: — 
Swedish plough compared with the local nagar — hakhar — danra— dimdia -tifan — argara — 
chain-pump — steel-lift — moth— winnower— thresher — sugarcane mills. 

Lesson XVII. — {In the field) Ensilage — if possible, illustrate cattle disease by exami» 
nation of patients in the veterinary dispensary. 
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Jffricullural Jpparatm for Primary Schoolt. 

1 , 'Tiro l>olUptj two Iwrrtl corLt ; feed; ft •hnllow irough liottlog. 

papPTj water; cro rr till ; fap^r. 

lixptrmtTitt.’~-{A) riaw ured In Irongli Wtircvn Uyer* d raelit lloUlng paper for fnnr 
cTfiteday*. Tlitn tD one tcAtU wUh vMcr la llns l<>p» nnd tran^pVant yenng plant to hoi® 
In cork, inpperting It with poll«n, •-» that lU tool* reach wntcr. Sarroand bottle with paper, 
And place In airy, lanny apoU Cl-jngo water err ry two or four daya. Tho plant will grow 
fiT a few dayi and then nilhfr. 

(U) Pvcpeal eip.'rimoal (vl) wUh the other bottle ; bnt anpply food* for the plant at time 
of ct*n;ing water. Here the pUnt will trow «• Ihongh in tho groond, but, owing to cxces? 
of Water, rrmalna thinner than if in ground. 

T1 eie expeiimentt aapply an obiectdeiton on the growth of plants ; wc a!*o aeo 
that pLanlt draw np nonri«hrnent dit-oWed In water by their roote ; bnl in experiment (^) 
owing to lack c( fod. the jdant die* prcmatarely. 

J/.— ^e^ttiremeaf.— A ir.ngnlfylng glaai. 

^rpirimen/.— Show parts of plant*, C'P'cijllj flower. 

Thu ecrr.N as an obj wtdes’on and llludrate the leuon* generally. 

J//’.—KejK«Vemee/e,— A wlde*monlhed bottle; a lube opco at both endf and with one 
ted wldeiitd cult fcblaldert grecnialtst.i copper. 

^/yvnnenf.’— Put pl»in water in I'otUe. Fasten bladder fo liyllly with string to nldo 
end of tobe as to be elr<t!g1it. Penr water thickened with salts into toboi and insert tatter, 
wide end downwards, into water in bottle, and fix with cork. Mark point to which water in 
tnl'O cf race up. After half an lour the water m tnbo will bsTe risen. 

lietuU.—yy^ ace that a thin, penclrallng subjtnnte ri»ce ihrongh a bladder into a thicker 
inbstance. It is by tble power of cndosmcalt that a plant draws its food op from the 
ground by Ite roofs, 

jr’.—JJejttirtfjnen/#.— A clean glass; an carlhon Jir conlaining a plant with healthy 
foliage. 

iTxperinfnf.— Iwetl glass ortr plaut, and place in bright sunlight. Aitcr half au 
hour, the inside of tho glose will hato become quite dimmed with water vapour, which 
gradually condenses owing to Coldness of gloss, becomes water and trickles down Inside of 
glasfc 

Pe$uli.—'^e see that watervaponr is cootioually being given cfl by tbo plant. This is 
called transpiration through the leaves. 

r. — Be^uiremenf/.— A Urge wide-meuthed bottle; leaves of eemo plant; a small 
earthen trough. 

Jfjjcnmenf.— Fill hotlio with water and insert leaves. Fill trough with water, and 
invert bottle in it in such a way that no air gels iu. Pleco in bright sunlight. After about 
three hours very smaV. bubbles ere seen adhering to tlie ends o! tho leave*, aud after a time 


• Thomethedot making this food Is explained as follows t—llix soil or xnauuro in a bucket 
with Water and let it stand till the nourislusg eUmonti ato diasolved. The water, drained off and 
filtered through blotting paper, is the food to be used in expenments. 
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collect above in tbe bottle. This gas is not common air, but oxygen, as can bo proved by 
testing its properties.* 

Besult . — ^We see that leaves, in the process of respiration, give out oxygen through their 
stomata. 

VL—Bequiremonis . — A glass tube one foot in length and with a mouth half*au-inch in 
diameter ; clear limewater (instructions for making this are added) ; a glass bowl. 

Eccpm'iment , — Put some limewater into bowl, and blow into it through tube. After a 
few moments the water will appear cloudy, and finally, owing to the formalion of chalk , 
will become quite white. If the bowl bo set aside for a few hours, the chalk will settle at 
the bottom, clear water remaining above. 

Besult . — We see that carbonic acid gas is given off from the lungs in respiration. This 
experiment is shown in connexion with the absoi’ption of this gas, and the giving off of 
oxygen, by leaves in the presence of sunlight. 


* Unfortunately this experiment is dofootive— the gas cannot ho collected in anfficient quan- 
tity to allow of its being shown (by burning a wire in it, or some such moans) to be really 
oxygon. 
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Timc'tahle for each of iht parallel eeetionr of the formal Agricultural Clasi. 


D»y. 
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A 

PAt&«. 

AU-Hstc(a 2 

Ac^mmwUU.'a pr«*cnl>e<l 70 

AceoaoU (JWoH.'ijam'.iJeiKTti'tltjn cf II5, tl6 

tzAtnplt’i cf «... Appendix A (8). (9), (10) 

IttirccliDnlnttocliMlU 18 

n iotlualV ...... ....22 

tr.Mhod ef te^elilnjf . 117 

Adctinkn. Is arnnl teliool 80 

W & ncrsi&l aeliool ......... 177. U3, 181 

io Uke &orm\ ftprlenUcrU eU*« 216 

AfTC, «.>fcn*criej;Rn>r»lKhvol 4 

• ike Trxlninc tnatiUtfun. rri*nAnr i^do 1S5 

cfTr»lB!rseUiia1adea<i S02 

AjrHwHttTnl PriBet . 218, Appetsdix 0 (1) 

• Belool. 211-222 

klilory &f.. 211 

ecalr^l aeJ <ta9 . . ....... 212 

213 

KenaalacThahicratrUia ....... 214—222 

e^«to( 214 

emt(« 215 

. corricnlum . . ... 2I6, Appendix 0 (I)— (3) 

(ItEis-t'vklo ........ Appendix 0 (5) 

fxxnsloxtion 2^2 

numlKn pweJ fium ........ 215 
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wLen dUpeciKl with ........ . . 131 

nppanlet (oi tencklrs ....... 223, Appendix 0(4) 

. pQrpo*oa eerrod bj tenebisi; 123 

tnicinslo, 210-223 

co^toi 214 
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carricalain 218 

exxni&atloa 222 

Aided Schooli 86. &4 

adninUxeie! • . • . . . * • . . • .64, 65 

nbolition of majority if . . . . • > > • • .87,40 

Alphabet, DcTa'^B^iadranlages of .......... 90 

Anl, interCBt cnlcnUted bj..*.. 113 
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teaching agrlonUnre ..... 223, Appendix 0 (4) 

coience ......... 200 

Arborienltaro 150 
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